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Eo Correspondents. ie 
‘leton” desires to be informed of the proper signature of the writer “A.” in this 
nd the “* Turf Register,” if “not inconsistent with our editorial responsibility. 


t give up the name of a correspondent without his leave. As‘ ventas > 


nnoe 
, be influenced by friendly impulses in making the request, we presume * 
e us permission to comply with it. ; 
GneEN’s promised statement ‘of the facts connected with the transaction ”’—(the 
* Duane)—has not yet been furnished us for publication. 
ny one furnish us with the pedigree of Wagner, in season for next Saturday’s 


rhe pedigree of Sidney (by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Thornton’s Rattler) is de- 


- a Western correspondent, who will feel greatly obliged to any one that will fur- 


ric letter from “ N.” enclosing a draft for W., has been received, paid over, and his 
- forwarded. A letter from us should have reached him before the music and 
-fxins,” and one since. The N.S.M.is ordered for him to-day, per the Great 
+; ¢. will probably open at the Haymarket, Covent Garden and Drury Lane being 
¥ -/osed at the period of her arrival. Macready and Ellen Tree are there. 
Rovert, the imported horse, sold at Tattersalls,on Saturday last, for about the 
of his passage out. 
Ath volume of WEATHERBY’s “ General Stud Book” has not been published, to | 
»wiedge. The Fourth vol.—which we have—was published in 1836. If the 5th | 
out, we shall receive a copy on the return of the Gt. Western. We have a perfect | 
, Jounson’s ** Turf Register, Sportsman, and Breeder’s Stud Rook,” being a con- 
on of Pick’s “* Turf Register,” etc. The first and second vols. were published by 
»ok in 1803 and 1805. The third vol. (Johnson’s continnation) was published in 1822. 
ourth vol. has been ordered, and is daily expected. We have the London (Old) 
» Mag., bound, from 1817 to 1840, and the English Racing Calender, from 1820 to 
ith balf a dozen other “ authorities.” 
iy pound Salnion that is waiting for us at Lake Pleasant shall not be kept long, 
an help it. Like the Coon who was willing to “come down” if the rifle 
| at him was held by Captain Martin Scott, we make no doubt of this salmon’s 
is the pleasure of his company at dinner, without any ceremony, imme- 
upon our arrival in his vicinity. In the meantime, we presume that like the boy, 
ier had promised to give him a sound thrashing, as soon as he got home, he can 


notice is expected in this city of the day of celebration of the Anniversary of the 

not, Cod Association,” of Boston. We are desired to hint to the ‘Invitation 

( tiee”’ that several delegates from the ‘‘ Monster Bass Association” are anxious 
iow them a thing or two” about those days. If it is O. K. some people we wot of 





THE SPIRIT OF THE TIMES 


FOR THE WEEK ENDING SATURDAY MORNING, JUNE 27, 1840. 








Grand Sailing Match Vesterday. 
rial of the sailing qualities of Mr. Joun C. Stevens’ new yacht, the On-ca- 
Dancing Feather), took place yesterday, in which she succeeded beyond 
sanguine anticipations of her friends. Asa match, it was quite unpre- 
‘onthe part of her owner, who was invited the day previous by the 
f one of the crack packet ships out of this port to test the speed of the 
sels. The gentleman referred to is Capt. Sisson, of the Exit, a Savan- 
.cket ; the Exit isa hermaphrodite brig (built like a schooner behind, and g 
ward)—a regular Baltimore Clipper—of about 300 tons, and acknowledged 
fastest sailer out of the port of New York. The Exit had a large party 
dies on board, and was streaming with flags. She had no sooner got under 
than the Jacob Bell, the new pilot-boat, of about 100 tons, and one of the 
t inthe harbor, also unfurled her sails to “take the starch out of them”’ 
As the owner of the On-ca-hye was going onboard, he was accosted by a 
sreat number of friends, anxious to be informed of the particulars of the match ! 
ild only reply, that if there was one he knew nothing of it; a great num- 
f pilots, and others, however, tendered their services for the occasion, so 
the yacht may be said to have been well manned, though the crew did not 
nprise over ten hands. 
The start took place off the Battery, opposite the North Carolina 74. The 
mors about town on the previous evening of the match attracted an immense 
crowd to the Battery and Castle Garden, while the wharves and shipping were 
live with spectators, many of whom freely “sported their tin” on the result, 
\ids being in favor of the Pilot-boat, while the Yacht was backed at odds 
ist the Exit. 
lhe “ course” was from the Battery to the Hvok, a distance of sixteen miles, 
ret Here is the “ placing ”—of both “ heats :”— 


es 


Nal malate 


Ith. 


q i Mr. Stevens’ yacht On-ca-hye, 195 tons..... errr rrr rt rrteet rr 1 1 

Capt. Sisson’s packet-brig Exit, 300 tons...........-- Be cbse Succ cens cede vecscesa's 3 2 

, j The Owners’ pilot-boat Jacob Bell, 1OOtonS ...........---2-0 cece ceeeceee wins ages 2dr. 
The “ first heat ” was won like open and shut by the yacht, beating the Jacob 

Bella little over a mile, and the Exit about three miles and a half! When off 


the Hook it was blowing almost a gale, and the yacht had her jib-boom carried 
Notwithstanding this mishap, she put about, and the Exit wore ship until 
she came up within a mile or so of her, when the “ second heat ” commenced. 
(t resulted in the yacht’s reaching the Battery a mile and a half in advance! 
Considerable sums changed hands, though the parties most interested had nothing 
more “ enit”’ than a dozen of Chateau Margaux. 

The yacht has merely temporary masts in her, and has never been trimmed ; 
not a pound of her ballast has yet been shifted, and she is very far from being her- 
self. She is schooner-rigged, and notwithstanding her tonnage, draws nearly as 
ouch water asa frigate. She is not calculated for smooth water, and her “ speed,” 
' not her “game,” can only be fairly tested at sea. In a recent trial outside of 
e Hook—from thence to the Floating Light and back—a distance of about 
e ‘wenty-eight miles—she beat Capt. Gepney’s brig Washington, attached to the 
Coast Survey, four hours, putting the latter out of sight even with the aid of the 
ass. The Washington is considered one of the best sailers in the Government’s 
service. 

When fairly tested, if the On-ca-hye answers the expectations of her spirited 
owner, whose experiments to exalt the reputation of American Naval Architec- 
‘ure are well known and appreciated on both sides of the Atlantic, we are pro- 
mised a detailed description of her model, rigging, and appointments, which we 
suall accompany, in one of our publications, with a superb engraving. On the 
20th of Nov., 1822, Mr. Stevens, on his own responsibility, offered to run 
Eclipse against the World, for $20,000, which resulted in Henry’s defeat, and 
now, in 1840, we shall not be surprised to see a match offered for double the 
amount on another element ! 


The Crack Stery of the Month. 

Our readers may rely upon it, that in to-day’s paper will be found the very 
best story contained in any of the English Magazines for June, of which, by the 
Great Western, we received sixteen! We refer toa story by the Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, called The Left Handed Marriage. It is copied from the “ London 
New Monthly,” which is edited with singular ability by the celebrated Theodore 
Hook. 

As the crack story of the season we confidently point to Ten Thousand a- Year. 
{u to-day’s paper we have devoted nearly two pages to it. The story grows 
nore and more interesting as the trial of Doz vs. Trrmouse approaches. In 
7. our next we shall give the trial itself, in the course of which Mr. Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse “ flares up” vin a style that will “ nearly take your life.” The other se- 
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a a! lections, upon a great variety of subjects, will speak for themselves. Aside 
oy from the Original matter, and the Sporting, Breeding, and Theatrical depart- 
2a rents, we give about as much literary matter of a high character as any other 

. 


journal in the country. 





young men of the highest 
ves, 


must be a 





Several volunteers in the Russian army, comprising 
families in Russia, have recently been taken by the Circassians, and sold as 


on ES 


A Compliment for “ J. Cypress, Jr.” 
* Up THe (Hudson) River, Sunday afternoon, June 22. 
My dear “ Spirit,”’—No paper this morning, and this the second Sabbath tha, 
T have been without your “sine qua non.” I can’t get through Sunday morning 
now without “J. Cypress, Jun.,” since tasting his quality through so many suc- 
cessive numbers. His effusions are 


** Too bright and good 
For human nature’s week-day food ;” 


they are only for Sabbath days’ recreation. Idon’t relish them on Tuesday or 
Wednesday, or any of your every-day, vulgar, working days—it don’t relish so 
well during the week; I don’t say it loses flavor, for that were impossible, but 
still, the dew is off the flower—the bloom hath faded—the odor is less exquisite. 

By the way, I can’t express to you how much I am delighted with the afore- 
said J. Cypress, Jun. ; how true, how exquisite, how home-coming are the touches 
—you have a treasure in such a correspondent. Who that has been a boy (and 
there are a good many that have not), but will respond, body and soul, to the hu. 
mor of “'Twiggery ;”’ and how delicately he touches the recollection of the 
sucklings of Alma Mater, at whose breast I, too—most unworthy bantling—have 
also tugged. Old woman—lady, I should say—feel thyself honored at having 
nourished at thy bosom so fine, spirited, quaint-humored a child as J. Cypress 
Jun.—laureate of the trout—prose-poet of the quail. What if the ‘‘ board” had 
expelled you—how much honor had old Columbia lost ? 

I have written you a longer letter than I intended on the subject of the irregu- 
larity of your paper ; I beseech you mail in time for your “ up the river” friends, 
and let not another Sunday morning pass without your agreeable presence, and 
oblige a new and (except in this particular) much gratified SuBscrIBeER. 


Note.—Among the publishers of papers in this city, it is a notorious fact that subscri- 
bers can be furnished more punctually and readily in Florida or Nova Scotia, than within 
60 miles of town—especially those residing on either bank of the Hudson. For years 
there has been a constant complaint, and until the Post Master General introduces a re 
form in the transmission of the mails, the nuisance will probably not be abated. A citi 
zen of Louisville, Kentucky, lately wrote us for a missing number, stating it was the 
first one he had not receivedin four years. The utmost care is used in forwarding this 
paper, and there is not a post-master in the Union, to whose office this paper is addressed 
but does us the justice to say that no paper is better directed or enveloped. We promise 
to pay especial attention to our “Up the River” friend, as the sentiments he expresses 
relative-to ‘‘ J. Cypress, Jr.” convinces us he is (though unknown to us) a sensible 
man, and without doubt, a very clever fellow.— Editor. 





Charles Kean and Fanny EIssicr. 

There is indeed more truth than poetry in the following quotation from the 
“Philadelphia Gazette.” The allusions to Kean are beyond doubt true to the 
letter. Itis within our knowledge that in his passage home in the Great West- 
ern, the ‘‘ dramatic taste of the Americans’’ was the subject of the most disgust- 
ing remark on his part, and we can readily believe the statement of the Gazette 
that he went off “cursing our natives like a very drab.” He may rely upon a 
very warm reception here should he ever again “favor with his company” the 
“b y Yankees !” 

There is adeal of pith and ease—what we call finish—in the following lines. 
They are fraught not merely with that kind of rugged concord, so to speak, 
which belongs to playful numbers, but with the philosophy that pertains to the 
epigram. ‘The allusion to the ‘distress commercial,’ is capital. The instances 
have been numerous, where the celebrated Mr. Tear-the-part, from all the thea- 
tres royal of London, has starred dimly through the States,—in each city toa 
beggarly box-tier and bottomless pit,—and when, at his starting place ‘ bock 
agen,’ New York, he has succeeded, by that patent and adhesive gull and suc- 
tion compound, an appeal for a farewell benefit in the newspapers, in drawing 
one full house during his sojourn in the country, he regrets in his tender and 
swan-like valedictory before the green curtain, that the Presidential question 
and sundry general and local matters of inferior moment, have drawn the public 
eye in some measure from himself; but he hopes, while a smile which has the 
gleam of a genuine devil in it, passes over his countenance, that the ‘commer- 
cial distress,’ which has main/y prevented the nation from rushing to see him 
‘with a tin pot on his head, stamping over the stege ,.nd getting into a tremen- 
dous passion fur so much a night,’ will soon subside,—and that he may hereafter 
meet the people of this continent under happ‘er auspices. He then retires to 
his dressing-room, so called, tl ee feet square— cmoves his gorgeous casque and 
Roman whiskers, packs his trunk, and is off in the next day’s packet, cursing 
our natives like a very drab. 

But this is digression. We return to our correspondent and his subject,—of 
which last we can truly say, that she awakens as many images of natural and 
classic grace and beauty as ‘could have been conveyed, even when they were 
most thickly peopled with the bright dreams of a mysterious mythology, in Del- 
phi and Dodona’s woods, of yore. 

TO FANNY ELSSLER. 
Oh! ye nine Muses, Oh! ye great inspirers 
Of blockhead scribblers seeking for a rhyme, 
Of “flying feet” no doubt ye are admirers, 
And (papres non) danced “ once upon a time,” 
Grant us a Homer, since we’ve carried off this 
Fairer than Helen from admiring Paris. 


Vive la belle Eissler! never yet did light 

Upon our earth which she scarce seems to touch, 

A Heavenly vision fairer or more bright 

Than this, &c. I think so much 

Of Burke’s famed speech about the Queen of France, 
Is most appropriate to this Queen of Dance. 


Happier than Philip’s son, she here hath found 

A new world—eager to receive 

Old Europe’s darling, echoing the sound 

Of her loved name ; such conquests to achieve 

Is glorious: at each triumphant step attend her 
Crewds, shouting “‘ Bravo ”’—careless of all geniler. 


Great tragic actors, both from far and near, 

Fave vainly wooed us with a flaming play-bill, 

And never drew or filled a single tier ; 

«‘ Five acts” kill those who seek but Time to kill. 
Performance was as empty as rehearsal, 

They found the reason was—“ distress commercial.” 


She comes! “‘ Hard Times’’ no man e’er mentions, 
The only “ Pressure” in the crowded Pit ; 

The only case deserving our attentions 

Is to obtain sufficient room to sit. 

I’m sure I love my relatives, and yet I’d rather 

See Fanny’s Grand Pas than my own grandfather. 


Brief is our dream—soon will thy syiph-like form 
Of grace and beauty, vanish from our sight, 
Thy radiant smile, bright as the break of morn, 
No more en us will shed its witching light ; 
Calm be thy course through life, and o’er the sea, 
Kind wishes from our distant land will follow thee. 
; a 
his nose with a nutmeg grater and picks his teeth with a razor, 
ine fool: so also he who puts on his hat, takes his cane, and 
starts on a journey in search of an honest and disinterested politician. ; 
Will you take a pinch ?—‘ Will you take a pinch?” said an acquaintance, o 
fering his snuff-bor to a himenaee “No, I donk vou,” replied the latter, “I 
have just had one from a lobster.” 
Brevity and Wit.—It is said that short, dumpy people are more humorous than 
l , lank Solis, on the ground that Bresity is soul of wit. pS 
irmness.—“ The more you drive the firmer I am fixed,” as the nail said to 


the hammer. 





X. S. 


He who wipes 





_Yanxer Peptar.—A clever trick was played by a Yankee pedlar upon one 
of the captains of the steamboats running from New York to Albany, on the 
Hudson river. The Yankee was fully aware of the custom of putting people on 
shore who attempted to gain a passage for nothing, and his destination was to a 
place called Poughkeepsie, about half way between New York and Albany. He 
therefore waited very quietly until he was withina mile or two of Poughkeepsie 
and then went up to the captain. ‘“ Well, Captain, I like to do things on the 
Square, that’s a fact; I might have said nothing to you, and run up all the way 
to Albany—and to Albany I must go on particular business—that’s a fact ; but 
[ thought it more honorable like to tell you at once, I haven't got a cent in my 
pocket; I have been unfortunate; but by the ’tarnal, I'll pay you my passage 
money as soon asI getit. You see I tell now, that you mayn’t say that I cheat 
you; for pay you I will, as soon as I can, that’s a fact.” The Captain, indig- 
nant, as usual, at being tricked, called him certain names, swore a small quantity, 
and as soon as he arrived at Poughkeepsie, as a punishment put him ashore at 
the very place the keen Yankee wished to be landed. 


On Wednesday last, as a boy was riding a horse to Barnsley Feir to sell, he 
was accosted on entering the town by a sprig of a dealer, who called out ina 
consequential tone, “ Why, Jack, that horse you're riding is going to die ; look 
what a white face he’s gettan.” Hey,” responded the lad, breaking otf whist- 
ling, “ an yo’d heva white face too if yo’d look’t through a helter az long az it 
hez. Doncaster Chronicle. 

Pur Arrtist’s Mope..—Brechon, a man accustomed to sit as a model to the 
Paris artists, was occasionally out of his mind. Once when an artist happened 
to be absent at the time appointed, and he could not get admission to his studio, 
he undressed and “sat” on the staircase, resolved to do the duty agreed on and 
be paid for it. ‘ What do I see!” exclaimed an elegantly dressed lady, who was 
quietly ascending, ignorant of the unwonted sight that awaited her. ‘‘ Never 
mind me, Madam,” said Brechon, “I am Ajax struck with a thunderbolt.” 

ies Pictures of the French. 

The late Lord , who hated his wife, whose name was Elizabeth, on her 
being taken suddenly ill, laid a wager she would die, which event taking place, 
one of his friends observed that his Lordship had won by the loss of his Bet. 


A Newfoundland dog, belonging to a farmer, some time ago attacked and 
overcame a shepherd’s dog, belonging tea flesher in Anstruther. Freeing him- 
self as quickly as he could, colley immediately took to his heels and ran to his 
master’s door, some considerable distance from the scene of his defeat, before 
which a neighbor colley lay basking, and giving a particular bark, which seemed 
to say ** Come with me,” off he darted, as speedily followed by his neighbor, to- 
wards his late antagonist, when both colleys at once flew upon the Newfound- 
land and overcame him, though not without difficulty. After their victory they 


slowly returned to their master's shop, and were observed examining and licking 
each other's wounds, 





Tur Tarte pes Marecnavx.—This is one of the most splendid specimens of 
the art of painting on china ever produced. On Napoleon’s retura from Ger- 
many in 1805, he directed the celebrated miniature painter Isabey, to commence 
a series of portraits, on china, of the great generals who assisted him—himself 
formiug the centre piece. 

Napoleon required that the table should be composed of one entire slab, and 
on this account it was that the painter made three unsuccessful attempts before 
he succeeded. Five years of laborious application were spent on the work, at a 
cost altogether of about £12,000. Isabey had a liberal salary, apartments in the 
palace of St. Cloud, a carriage, a table for twelve daily, and ultimately a pension 
of 6000 francs per annum. 4 
The table was privately sold to its present possessor on its being removed 
from the palace by order of Louis XVIII. In the centre of this slab of Sevres 
porcelain is Napoleon in the Imperial robes ; and around are the portraits of Mu- 
rat, Augereau, Soult, Martin Davoust, Marmont, Caulincourt, Duroc, Bessieres, 
Ney, Lannesy Bernadotte, and Alexander Berthier. On the column are allego- 
rical figures in relief; the battles are inscribed on gold rays; the rim is formed 
of oak and laurel branches, ‘and crosses of honor, and the decorations generally 
are after the designs of Percier and La Fontaine, architects of the Louvre. The 
upper part of the table is covered with plate glass. The estimated value of this 
table is 5000 guineas, and it is to be disposed of by means of subscription tick- 
ets of one guineaeach. We can conceive few articles of vertu more desirable 
to a person of rank and influence than this pictoral record of high deeds. 


A Frienp in Neep.—The following has been sent us by a respectable corres- 
pondent: we believe, however, that we have met with some such story before. — 
A few days ago, alittle boy, driving a donkey on the turnpike road from Redruth 
to Camborne came to the gate, and being unable to pay the toll was obliged to re- 
trace his steps to obtain the means, if he knew where to find them. On his way 
back he fell in with a sailor, who seeing the poor fellow in tears asked what he 
was crying for. On being told, he desired the boy to follow him; and on reach- 
ing the gate, the toll again being demanded for the ass, Jack asked in a careless 
manner, if a man might carry anything through without paying. He was an- 
swered in the affirmative ; when suddenly turning round and seizing the ass, he 
carried it through the gate in triumph, to the great delight of the driver. 

Cornwall Gazette. 
Tue Scuau or Persta anp Catuarine I.—A letterfrom the Schah of Per- 
sia to Catharine I., on her accession to the throne, after the first introductory 
compliments, proceeded nearly in these words :—‘ I “ys my well-beloved 
sister, that God has not made thee love strong liquors. I, who write to thee, 
have eyes like rubies, a nose like a carbuncle, and cheeks inflamed with burnin 
fire ; and, owing to this unfortunate propensity, I am forced to waste my days an 
nights on a bed of misery.” The Empress’s known taste for eaw de vie renders 
this letter peculiarly piqr ant. 


Wuire Crow.—Mr. Watson, druggist, in Dumfries, has in his possession a 
tame young crow, ofthe most beentifel cream color, totally free from the slight~ 
est touch of black. We have seen crows both pied and greyish white : but we 
never saw one before of this rich unmixed creamy white. The eye corresponds 
being of a lovely tender blue, somewhat like the eyes of a sea-gull, which for 
wild shy beauty, is the sweetest eye in nature—begging pardon of Thomas 
Moore’s everlasting gazelle. 


A Werry Woxesr Hasrr.—Mary Freeborn, a red-faced woman, somewhat 
shabbily attired, and whose general pune indicated that she was no lover of 
small beer, was brought before Mr. Hardwick, ona warrant obtained against her 
oy Tom Bowler, a short, thickset member of the honorable society of chimney- 
sweepers. 

Tom—Pleagg your magistrate’s vorship, this here good hooman’s in the 
werry wulgar habit of getting tosticated with drink, and behaving preciously 
hunlike a feminine lady. On the last Monday as ever vas, she cums to my 
ouse, vich is sittivated in Liston-grove, and called me everything but a gen’Im’n, 
upon vich I spostulated vith her, and told her to cut off; but she vouldn’t do no 
sich a thing, and kept on kicking up the preciousist rumpus as I ever heard; 
more nor that, yer vorship, she’s bin a volloping my good lady, and dun a 
hinjury to my parlor-door. 

Mr. Hardwick—Why does she annoy you in this way? 

Tom—Vy, the fact on it’s this here—ve both of us lives under the same 
landlord, and he don’t like her at all, nor vont speak to her, cos she’s so 
scand’lous troublesome ; vhereas I hoften smokes my pipe with him, and 
passes a hour or two avay quite comfortable; now she’s jealous of me on 
this here pertickler account, and nuffen else, and seems most howdaciously 
bent on making this blessed life as miserable to me as ever she can. 

Tom Bowler here turned round to his wife, and in a loud tone said, “ Sally, 
stand up, and tell his vorship all about the horrigin of the commencement on it.” 
Sally mounted the witness-box, agreeably to the mandate of her sable lore 
and master, and substantiated all he had said, and more too. . 

A very lame defence was set up by Mrs. Freeborn, and she was convicted 

the penalty of 20s. and costs. ' 
Squintine.—This disfigurement is row rendered cureable by a simple > 
tion on the muscles of the eye, unattended with danger to that isco~ 
very made by Professor Dieffenbach, of Berlin, who has succ y treated a 
number of cases. The Medical Gazette, of the 17th April, gives a description 
of the same operation recently ed in this country, for the first time, with 
decided success, by a Dr. A. z, an exp oculist, pupil of the above 
erent Professor, and author of “ A Treatise on the Eye.” 
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DAMOREAU CINTI. ees 


oreau (Madame Laure Cinthie Montalant), known at first the name of 
bene an Cinti, was born at, Paris on the 6th of February, 1801. — 
not of a family of artists, she evinced from her childhood decided vocal disposi- 
tions. Biought up'at a boarding-school, youné Montalant displayed on first en- 
tering it uncommon intelligence, but, above all, exquisite musical instinct and 
eeling.. Her parents, who had no thoughts of year bay, to the stage, seeing 
€; great disposition for vocal music, conducted her to the Conservatoire on the 
©8th of November, 1808, in order to enter her in one of the sin classes. 
‘The professors whose duty it was to ascertain the fitness of the pupils for the 
several departments of the musical art, declared that young Laure had no voice, 
and that she was better fitted to become a pianist than a cantatrice. She was, 
therefore, placed in a piano class. At the age of fourteen she left the Conserva- 
toire, and was admitted into the private musical parties of the Queen of Holland, 
Hortense de Beauharnois. 

In 1816 Madame Catalini, who. sang often at the Italian Opera of Paris, and 
realized her celebrated air ‘‘ Son Regina,”’ permitted Mademoiselle Montalant to 
make her debut, but.on condition of her assuming an Italian name: thus was 
Cynthie converted into Cinti. She unexpectedly made her appearance in the 
part of Lilla, in “ La Cosa Rara,” and was received with as much astonishment 
as favor. ‘The first-part of any importance that she next sung was that of the 
Page in the “ Nozze di Figaro,” wherein she displayed much gracefulness and 
taste. ‘Towards the end of 1821 she tried her strength in prima donna parts ; 
but although her talent had already made considerable progress, and she sang 


well, she produced no great effect, the dilettante of that period being unable to | P 


persuade themselves that a singer could sing well who came not from Italy, or 
who had not at least spent some years under its inspiring sky. Disgusted with 
the injustice she was overwhelmed with, the French nightingale fled to the banks, 
of the Thames, where George IV., who was a good violinist, and who already 
sang Rossini’s compositions with more musical intelligence than crowned heads 
are usually gifted with, applauded the fair fugitive, and after thus encouraging 
her as an artiste, voniaiall bab Visit to England with a munificence becoming the 
Sovereign of the British empire. 

Recalled to Paris in 1823, at the suggestion of Rossini, Mdlle. Cinti re-entered 
the Grand Opera, where her career proved a series of triumphs. There are no 
important works in which she has not created some conspicuous character. In 
the Siege de Corinthe, La Muette de Portici, Moise, Le Comte Ory, Guillaume 
Tell, Le Dieu et la Bayadere, Le Philtre, Le Serment, Robert le Diable, Gus- 
tave, and Ali Baba, she successively displayed not only the most varied, but also 
the most uniformly perfect talent ever beheld on the stage of the Académie 
Royale de Musique. 

In the summer of 1827 Mdlle. Cinti repaired to Brussels, where her perform- 
ances excited the utmost admiration. Before she returned to Paris she married 
M. Damoreau, then an actor of the Brussels theatre. The marriage proved 
anything but a happy one, a separation having taken place four or five years 
ago. 

In 1829 Mme. Damoreau sang at the Grand Opera in the first act of “ Il Ma- 
trimonio Segreto,” with Mme. Malibran and Mdlle. Sontag (now Countess de 
Rossi). Never had such a combination of talent been witnessed, and never had 
such perfection enraptured an audience. Mme. Damoreau did not on that occa- 
sion prove inferior to her renowned rivals. 

In 1835 Mme. Damoreau left the Grand Opera for the Opera Comique, whi- 
ther she was attracted by the offer of high terms, without those great vocal 
exertions being required which so soon exhaust singers at the Academie Royale. 
Her debut at the Opera Comique was attended with immense success, and she 
has since her accession to it further proved herself one of the first singers of the 
age in several charming operas composed for that attractive theatre. She still 
belongs to the same company, of which she is by far the brightest ornament. 
To no stage, indeed, are her voice and method more admirably adapted. It is 
impossible to be gifted with so exquisite a musical organization and so melodious 
an organ without the whole ere egen Sype mg | in that fine and delicate 
zact which, with great musicians, is a sixth sense. With what security one hears 
her sing! one never in the slightest degree dreads her failing in the most trifling 
passage. Far pehind her, indeed, has she left all those singers who, like rope- 
dancers, make you apprehend at every moment that they will break their necks 
in their perilous exercises. Perfect harmony always prevails between the expres- 
sion of her countenance and her musical passages ; every one of her notes is re- 
plete with truth and sweetness, and her graces are as remarkable for variety as 
for good taste. 





CONTINENTAL ON DITS. 


BY CAPT. MEDWIN, R. N. 








Darmstapt.—The Queen of Love and Beauty's marriage du caur has given 
a new tonto royal alliances. The Crown Prince of Russia, now on his second 
visit to the Court of Darmstadt, only gave his Jawort (as the Germans say) to 
his union with the Princess Mary on the 16th of last month, when the joyful in- 
telligence was officially communicated to the authorities, military and civil by 
the Grand Duke, and the Princes made their congratulations to the betrothed 
Royal pair. 

The Empress of Russia will pass most of the summer at the Taunus Baths, 
which are expected to be consequently very full of fashionables.. The Empress 
will afterwards visit the south of Italy, in order to avoid the rigors of a northern 
winter. 

Bapen-Bapen.—The weather here has been, during the whole month, more 
like June than April; not a drop of rain having fallen, many of the houses are al- 
ready taken. The season is expected to be a very brilliant one, and Bazazet has 
added a new saloon to his magnificent establishment. 


Franxrort.—The Committee of the Association for the Arts (Kunst Verein), 
announce that they have received a communication from ‘Thorwaldsden respect- 
ing the monument to Goethe. He promises to set about it forthwith, and to for- 
ward them a sketch. 

Nurnserc.—The statue of Albert Durer is completed, Burgschmid has pro- 
duced a very admirable work. ‘The cast has been one of the happiest, and re- 
tains the minutest details of the original model. The pedestal is already placed 
in the Durer square, and wants nothing but the inscription, which the King has 
not yet determined on. The inauguration takes place on the 20th of May, Durer's 
birthday. 

Burns.—Two translations of Burns’ works have appeared within a few 
months, and a third, from the Cotta press, is announced. It is marvellous how 
the German language lends itself to rendering the Scotch. ‘ Lord Gregory ” 
loses nothing—I had almost said gains—by the transfer. 


Breetruoven.—The want of a good life of Beethoven has been long felt ; that 
which Germany already possesses being not only very imperfect, but presenting 
rather a caricature than a likeness of that great genius, whose talents were not 
confined to music, for he was a man of extraordinary wit and humor; constant 
in his friendships, and warm in his affections ; but of an eccentricity bordering 
at timeson alienation of mind,—a morbid sensibility that often made life a bur- 
then and a bane ; and, as it wereg unfitted him for the world and for society.— 
Professor Fundler, one of Beethoven’s earliest and dearest friends, has promised 
to be his biographer, and the task could not have devolved on a writer more 
fitted to do justice to this remarkable man. ‘The Professor is in possession vf 
Beethoven’s letters, collected from a variety of sources, and of many of his yet 
unpublished compositions. This work is announced to appear at Munster, and 
will be ornamented with an excellent likeness of the great master. 


Lapy Hamitton.—I remember in early life to have heard of the marvellous 

ace and elegance with which the gifted and beautiful Lady Hamilton imitated 
the attitudes of the ancient statues, but I did not imagine that she had personified 
the passions, much less that her personifications would, at this late period, haye 
seen the light. I was therefore agreeably surprised to perceive that a work had 
just been announced at Munich, entitled “ Attitudes of Lady Hamilton, drawn 
from the Life,” by Fr. Kehberg, in twelve designs. 


Ove Buti.—I vouch not for the authenticity of the following anecdote, but I 
tell it as reported. When Ole Bull reached home at a late hour after his first 
concert, delighted with the enthusiastic reception he had met with,—the night 
being cold, he ordered a fire. The servant yresently mace his re-appearance, 
shoving before hit into the room a wide and high chest, on which was painted 

Fire-wood.” The musician inquired with some surprise whence the chest 
came. The reply was, that it had been brought by a porter, with a message, 
that it came from a new wood merchant. The m ysterious chest was soon 
opened, and found to contain not logs of wood, but twenty-two violins and vio- 
Joncellos, with their bows. Enclosed with them was a paper, drawn up in ale- 
gal form, and womens dow following words. “ We, the undersigned, for the 
most part members of Philharmonic Societies, hereby certify and declare, by this 
present writing, that from this day forward, we renounce our studies and exer- 
cises on the apanying instruments. The violin, from which Ole Bull draws 
such life and passion, cannot, in the hands of the undersigned, be accounted as 


other than fire-wood; we, therefore, hereby request the said Ole Bull to make| h 


an auto da fé of the enclosed, and to consider the smoke arising from the wood 


as 80 much incense offered to him by the repentant votaries of his greatness.” 


Here followed the signatures. The sequel isamusing. Two or three days afier 


this event, Mr. Ole Bull gave a dinner to twenty-two persons, at which he him-| 


self presided. Across the chairs of each of the invited were slung violins, and 
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AMUSEME OF THE Franxrort Lent.—Tue Ape Tueatre.—The only 
theatre I od at Rome during Lent, is that of the Fantacini. I was at a loss 
to account for this invidious exception in favor of the wooden heroes of the bus- 


kin, till I read the following article from a periodical entitled the “‘ Glocke ”’ (the 
Bell). “The Ape Theatre director, Schreyer (Crier,—a name not inappropriate 
for such an establishment) is just arrived with his company, and promises to 
make us acquainted with the newest productions of dramatic ape literature. The 
troop is a highly-talented one, plays every day ; and it is frequently announced 
that no orders are admissible. ‘There is no question with these actors about in- 
disposition ; no pleas made as to colds, coughs, or catarrhs ; as long as the apes 
can stir a limb, nothing prevents them from appearing on the stage ; aud hence 
the manager is spared the unpleasant office of announcing on the night of repre- 
sentation what is sure to put the audience in anill-humor. The bills of the play 
are widely different from those of common theatres, and better faith kept with 
the public, than observed in establishments of greater‘ pretension.’ Thus, when 
it is stated that the songs, or the pieces themselves, are to be had for such and 
such a sum; when inquired for, the prices are not doubled. Going behind the 
scenes is interdicted to all those who do not belong tothe company. Children 
under ten years of age pay not half-price, but twice as much as grown up pco- 
ple, because they understand quite as much of the performance, and are more 
entertained. Cats, dogs, and other pets, are respectfully desired to behave with 

roper decorum. Well knowing the inexactness of common theatres, no time 
is fixed for raising the curtain, or ending the performance ; nor is it allowed to 
‘encore,’ or call for the actors or actresses. ‘The statutes and Jaws of the com- 
pany are remarkable for their good sense ; and there is one article well worthy 
of commendation and imitation :—It is not allowed to ape, apess, or apeling, to 
overvalue themselves: whoever does so is, without pity, reduced to the level of 
areal actor. With the dread of this punishment before their eyes, they are for 
the most part modest and unconceited ; so little sensitive, that they are not en- 
raged at being hissed, or exultant at being applauded. ‘They are also perfectly 
indifferent as to what may be written about their performances ; they live in per- 
fect harmony and concord ; they are strangers to envyings, backbitings, cabals ; 
to jealousies, to the best parts ; and it is a shameful calumny to say that the apes 
imitate our species.* ‘The contrast between the manager and his ape company is 
made ina very simple manner. The apessign no agreements, enter into no written 
stipulations: they are only attached to one chain, the most effectual bond of 
union that can be conceived.” ‘The correspondent of the ‘“ Glocke” adds :—-‘ I 
shall shortly give you my sentiments about one of the ape representations, and 
promise you beforehand to avoid all personalities, and engage that the private 
life of the apes shall be sacred to me.” 


Cen Thousand A Pear. 
A SECRET DISCOVERED—THE PLOT THICKENS. 


The chief corner-stone suddenly found wanting in the glittering fabric of Mr. 
Titmouse’s fortune, so that to the eyes of its startled architects, Messrs. Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, it seemed momentarily threatening to tumble about their 
ears, was a certain piece of evidence, which, being a matter-of-fact man, I should 
like to explain to the reader before we get or. any farther. In order, however, to 
do this effectually, I must go back to an earlier period in the history than has 
been yet called to his attention. If it shall have been unfortunate enough to 
attract the hasty eye of the superficial and impatient novel-reader, I make no 
doubt that by such a one certain portions of what has gone before, and which 
could not fail of attracting the attention of long-headed people, as being not 
thrown in for nothing, (and therefore to be borne in mind with a view to subse- 
quent explanation.) have been. entirely overlooked or forgotten. Now, I can 











is worth some pains to excite, and sustain, has more than once asked himself the 
following question, viz.— 

How id Messrs. Quirk, Gammon, and Snap first become acquainted with the 
precarious tenure by which Mr. Aubrey held the Yatton property? Why, it 
chanced in this wise. 

Mr. Parkinson, of Grilston, who has been already introduced to the reader, 
succeeded to his late father, in one of the most respectable practices, as a coun- 
try attorney and solicitor in Yorkshire. He was a highly honorable, pains-taking 
man, and deservedly enjoyed the entire confidence of all his numerous and in- 
fluential clients. Some twelve years before the period at which this history 
commences, Mr. Parkinson, who was a very kind-hearted man, had taken into his 
service an orphan boy of the name of Steggars, at first merely as a sort of errand- 
boy, and to look after the office. He soon, however, displayed so mueh sharp- 
ness, and acquitted himself so creditably in anything that he happened to be con- 
cerned in, a little above the run of his ordinary duties, that in the course of a 
year or two he became a sort of clerk, and sat and wrote at the desk it had for- 
merly been his sole province to dust. Higher and higher did he rise, in process 
of time, in his master’s estimation ; and at length became quite a factotum—as such, 
acquainted with the whole course of business that passed through the office. Many 
interesting matters connected with the circumstances and connexions of the 
neighboring nobility and gentry were thus constantly brought under his notice, 
and now and then set him thinking whether the knowledge thus acquired could 
not, in some way, and at some time or another, be turned to his own advantage ; 
for I am sorry to say that he was utterly unworthy of the kindness and confi- 
dence of Mr. Parkinson, who little thought that in Steggars he had to deal with 
—a rogue in grain. Such being his character, and such being his opportunities, 
this worthy made a practice of minuting down, from time to time, anything of 
interest or importance in the affairs which thus came under his notice—even labo- 
riously copying long documents, when he thought them of importance enough 


tion of Mr. Parkinson. He thus silently acquired a mass of information which 
might have enabled him to occasion great annoyance, and even inflict serious in- 
jury ; and the precise object he had in view was either to force himself, hereafter, 
into partnership with his employer, (provided he could get regularly introduced 
into the profession,) or even compel his master’s clients to receive him into their 
confidence, adversely to Mr. Parkinson, making it worth his while to keep the 
secrets of which he had become possessed. So careful ought to be, and indeed 
generally are, attorneys and solicitors, as to the characters of those whom they 
thus receive into their employ. On the occasion of Mr. Aubrey’s intended mar- 


riage with Miss St. Clair, with a view to the very liberal settlements which he | 


contemplated, a full abstract of his title was laid by Mr. Parkinson before his con- 
veyancer, in order to advise and prepare the necessary instruments. Owing to 
enquiries suggested by the conveyancer, additional statements were laid before 
him ; and produced an opinion of a somewhat unsatisfactory description, from 
which I shall lay before the reader the following paragraph :— 


“ There seems no reason for supposing that any descendant of Stephen Dred- 
dlington is now in existence ; still, as it is not physically impossible that sucha 
person may be in esse, it would no doubt be important to the security of Mr. 
Aubrey’s title to establish clearly the validity of the conveyance by way of mort- 
gage, executed by Harry Dreddlington, and which was afterwards assigned to 
Jeofiry Dreddlington on his paying off the money borrowed by his deceased un- 
cle: since the descent of Mr. Aubrey from Geoffry Dreddlington would, in that 
event, clothe him with an indefeasible title at law, by virtue of that deed; and 
any equitable rights which were originally outstanding, would be barred by lapse 
of time. But the difficulty occurring to my mind on this part of the case is, that 
unless Harry Dreddlington, who executed that deed of mortgage, survived his 
father, (a point on which I have no information,) the deed itself would have been 
ore ment, as the conveyance of a person who never had any interest in 
the Yatton property—and, of course, neither Geofiry Dreddlington, nor his des- 
cendant Mr. Aubrey, could derive any right whatever under ms an instrument. 
In that case, such a contingency as or above hinted at—I mean the existence 
of any legitimate descendant of Stephen Dreddlington—might have a most se- 
rious effect upon the rights of Mr. Aubrey.” 

Every line of this opinion, and also even of the Abstract of Title upon which 
-it was written, did this quick-sighted young scoundrel copy out, and deposit, as 
a great prize, in his desk, among other similar notes and memoranda, little wot- 
ting his master the while of what he was doing. Some year or two afterwards, 
the relationship subsisting between Mr. Parkinson and his clerk Steggars was 
suddenly determined by a somewhat- untoward event, viz., by the latter's decamp- 
ing with the sum of £700 sterling, being the amount of money due ina mort- 
gage which he had been sent to receive froma client of Mr. Parkinson’s. Steg- 

rs fled for it—but first having bethought himself of the documents to which I 

ave been alluding, and which he carried with him to London. Hot pursuit was 
made after the unfortunate delinquent, who was ‘taken into custody two or three 
days after his arrival in town, while he was walking about the streets, with the 
whole of the sum which he had embezzled, minus a few pounds, upon his person, 
in bank-notes.. He quickly found his way into Newgate. His natural saga- 
city assured him that his case.was rather an ugly one: but hope did not desert 


im. 
“ Well, my kiddy,” said the grim-visaged, grey-headed turnkey, as soon as he 
had ushered Stopgars into his snug little quarters ; ‘‘ here you are, you see—isn’t 
ou?” 

“T think I am,” replied Steggars, with a sigh. ; 

“* Well—and if you want to have achance of not going across the water till 
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fancy that the sort of reader whom I have in my eye, as one whose curiosity it | 


for his purpose, and had the opportunity of doing so without attracting the atten- | 
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ter, d’ye'see. There 8 Quirk, Gammon, and Snap—my eyes! how they do thin 
our place, tobe sure! The only thing's to get ’em soon ; “cause, ye see, they, 
_so run after. Shall I send them to you?” ; 
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explain that ald Mr, Quirk had for years vapated a large criminal practice ben” 
_ ing in his interest most of the officers attached to the police-offices and N _ 

gate, to whom he gave, in fact, systematic gratuities, in order to get their Pint 
mendations to the persecuted individuals who came into their power. Very eg 
after Grasp’s messenger had reached Saffron Hill, with the intelligence 1, 
“there was something new in the trap,” old Quirk bustled down to Newsate . 
was introduced to Steggars, with whom he was closeted for some time. He took 
a lively interest in his new companion, whose narrative of his flight and i 
he listened to in a very kind and sympathizing way, and promised to do fo: },,. 
whatever his little skill and experience could do. He hinted, however. thet. « 
Mr. Steggars must be aware, a little ready money would be required, in ore. “a 
fee counsel—whereat Steggars looked very dismal indeed, and, knowing the « “ 
of his exchequer, imagined himself already on shipboard, on his way to Botany 
Bay. Old Mr. Quirk asked him if he had no friends who would raise a tria, 
a “chum in trouble,”—and on answering in the negative, he observed the & . 
thusiasm of the respectable old gentleman visibly and rapidly cooling dowy,. “ 

“Bat I'll tell you what; sir,” said poor Steggars, suddenly, “if I haven't »,, 
ney, I may have money's worth at my command ; I've a little pox, that’s at * . 
lodging, which those that got me knew nothing of—and in which there js a js", 
or two about the families and fortunes of some of the first folk in Yatton, ;),,. 
would be precious well worth looking after, to those that know how to follow », 
such matters.” ? 

Old Quirk hereat pricked up his ears, and asked his young friend how he cot 
possessed of such secrets. . 

“Qh fie! fie !”’ said he, gently, as soon as Steggars had told him the prac. 
tices of which I have already put the reader in possession. —_ 

‘‘ Ah—you may say fie! fie! if you like,” quoth Steggars, earnestly ; ‘ )y; 
the thing is, not how they were come by, but what can be done with them, joy 
they're got. For example, there’s a certain member of parliament in Yor':shjre 
that, high as he may held his head, hath no more right to the estates that yie)j 
him a good ten thousand a-year than I have, but keeps some folk out of their own, 
that could pay some other folk a round sum to be put in the way of getting 
their own :” and that was only one of the good things he knew of.—Here 0) 
Quirk rubbed his chin, hemmed, fidgeted about in his seat, took off his glasses. 
wiped them, replaced them; and presently went through that ceremony again 
He then said that he had had the honor of being concerned for a great nuimbe; 
of gentlemen in Mr. Steggars’ “ present embarrassed circumstances,” but who 
had always been able to command at least a five-pound note, at starting, to run 
a heat for liberty. 

“Come, come, old gentleman,” quoth Steggars, earnestly, “I don’t want to 
go over the water before my time, if I can help it; “and I see you know the 
value of what I’ve got! Sucha gentleman as you can turn every bit of paper! 
have in my box into a fifty-pound note ” 

‘All this is moonshine, my young friend,” said old Quirk, in az. irresolute tone 
and manner. . 

“Ah! is it, though? To be able to tell the owner ofa fat ten thousand 2-year 
that you can spring a mine under his feet at any moment—eh 1—and no one ever 
know how you came by your knowledge. And if they wouldn’t do what was 
handsome, couldn't you get the right heir—and wouldn’t that—Lord! it would 
make the fortanes of half-a-dozen of the first houses in the profession!’ |i 
Quirk got a little excited. 

“But mind, sir—you see”-—said Steggars, “if I get off, I’m not to be cut 
out of the thing altogether—eh! I shall look to be taken in your employ, and 
dealt handsomely by ”’ 

“Oh lord!” exclaimed Quirk, involuntarily—adding quickly —“ Yes, yes | to 
| be sure! only fair; but let us first get you out of your present difficulty, you 

know!” Steggars, having first exacted from him a written promise to use his 
utmost exertions on his (Steggars’) behalf, and secure him the services of 
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ate, and 














Mr. Quirk the number of the house where his precious box was, and a written 
order to the landlord to deliver it up to the bearer: after which Mr. Quirk shook 
him cordially by the hand, and, having quitted the prison, made his way s‘raig)t 
to the house in question, and succeeded in obtaining what he asked for. He {x1}. 
fully performed his agreement with Steggars; for he retained both Vluster and 
Slang for him, and got up their briefs with care: but, alas! although these emi- 
nent men exerted all their great powers, they succeeded not in either botli:ing 
the judge, bamboozling the jury, or brow-beating the witnesses, (the princ yal 
one of whom was Mr. Parkinson ;) Steggars was found guilty, and sentenced to 
be transported for life. Enraged at this issue, he sent a message the next d ay 
to Mr. Quirk, requesting a visit from him. When he arrived, Steggars, in « very 
violent tone, demanded that his papers should be returned to him. “T'was in vain 
that Mr. Quirk explained to him again and again his interesting position with 
reference to his goods, chattels, and effects—i. e. that, as a convicted felon, he 
had no farther concern with them, and might dismiss all anxiety on that score 
from his mind. Steggars hereat got more furious than before, and intimated 
plainly the course he should feel it his duty to pursue—that, if the papers in 
question were not given up to him as he desired, he should at once write off to 
his late employer, Mr Parkinson, and acknowledge how much farther he (Steg- 
gars) had wronged him and his clients than he supposed of. Old Quirk very {eel- 
ingly represented to him that he was at liberty to do anything that he thovgli 
calculated to relieve his excited feelings: and then Mr. Quirk took a final fare- 
well of his client, wishing him health and happiness. 

“T say, Grasp!” said he, in a whisper, to that grim functionary, as soon 
as he had secured poor Steggars in his cell, “ that bird is a little ruffled jus 
now t” 

‘Lud, sir, the nat’ralist thing in the world, considering” — 

“‘ Well—if he should want a letter taken to any one, whatever he imay say ‘0 
| the contrary, you'll send it on to Saffron Hill—eh? Understand !—He may ve 
injuring himself, you know ;” and Old Quirk with one hand clasped the huge 
_arm of Grasp in a familiar way, and with the fore-finger of the other touched lis 
own nose, and then winked his eye. 

“All right!” quoth Grasp, and they parted. Within a very few hours’ tne 
Mr. Quirk received, by the hand of a trusty messenger from Grasp, a le‘te! 
written by Steggars to Mr. Parkinson ; a long and eloquent letter, to the purpor" 
and effect which Steggars had intimated. Mr. Quirk read it with much satis/ac- 
tion, for it disclosed a truly penitent feeling, and a desire to undo as much mis- 
chief as the writer haddone. He (Mr. Quirk) was not in the least exasperated 
by certain very plain terms in which his own name was mentioned; but ™:- 
king all due allowances, quietly put the letter in the fire as soon as he had read 
it. Indue time Mr. Steggars, whose health had suffered from close confie- 
ment, caught frequent whils of the fresh sea-breeze, having set out, under most 
favourable auspices, for Botany Bay’; to which distant but happy place, he had 
been thus fortunate in securing, so early, an appointment for life. 

Such, then, were the cruel means by which Mr. Quirk became acquainted wit! 
the exact state of Mr. Aubrey’s title ; on first becoming apprised of which Mr 
Gammon either felt, or affected, great repugnance to taking any part in the af- 
fair. He was at jena. however, over-persuaded by Quirk into acquiescence ; 
and, that point gained, worked his materials with a caution, skill, euergy, #4 
perseverance, which soon led to important results. Guided by the suggestios 
of acute and experienced counsel, after much pains and considerable expes¢, 
they succeeded in discovering that delectable specimen of humanity, Titilebat 
Titmouse, who hath already figured so prominently in this history. When they 
came to set down on paper the result of all their researches and enquiries. ©! 
order to submit it in the shape of a case for the opinion of Mr. Mortmain aud 
Mr. Frankpledge, in the manner which has been already described, it looked per 
fect on paper, as many a faulty pedigree and abstract of title had looked before. 
and will yetlook. It was quite possible for even Mr. Tresayle himself to ove" 
look the defect which had been pointed out by Mr. Subtle. That which 1s s‘- 
ted to a conveyancer as a fact—any particular event, for instance, as of a de@t!, 
a birth, or a marriage, at a particular time, which the very nature of the case 
renders highly probable—he may easily assume to be so. But when the same 
statement comes under the acute and experienced eye of a nisi prius lawyet 
who knows that he will have to prove his case, step by step, the aspect of things 
is soon changed. The first practitioner’ at the commot law before whom the 
case came, in its roughest and earliest form, inorder that he might “lick it /"' 
shape,” and “advise generally” preparatory to its “ being laid before couns¢', 
was Mr. Traverse, a young pleader, whom Messrs. Quirk and Gammon were “i> 
posed to take by the hand. He wrote a very showy, but superficial and delus'¥* 
opinion ; and put the intended protegé of his clients, as it were by a kind of hop, 
step, and jump, into possession of the Yatton estates. Quirk was quite delight- 
ed on reading it ; but Gammon shook his head with a somewhat sarcastic sm! 
and said he would at once prepare a case for the opinion of Mr. Lynx, whom he 
had pitched upon as the junior counsel in any proceedings which might be !nst 
tuted in a court of law. Lynx (of whom I shall iyibbl heveatier) was an expe 
rienced, hard-headed, vigilant, and accurate lawyer ; the very man"for such 2 ¢4S° 
requiring, as it did, most patient aad minute examination. With aa cye f''¢4 


“To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven,” 


he crawled, as it were, over a case; and thus, like as one can imagine t's! * 
beetle creeping over the floor of St. Paul’s would detect minute flaws and "*- 
sures that would be invisible to the eye of Sir Christopher Wren himsel!, spied 
out defects that much nobler optics would have overlooked. T eome to j):"" 
matter-of-fact, however, I have beside me the original opinion = sritten by ™r 


} 





you're a many years older, you'll get yourself defended, and the sooner the |e - ‘ 


Lynx; and shall treat the reader to a taste of it—giving him suticient ‘0 ‘"* 


of the most eminent Old Bailey council—viz., Mr. Bluster and Mr. Slang—zave 
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uje him to appreciate the tickiish position of affairs with Mr. Titmouse. ‘Yo 
make it not alte er unintelligible, le as suppose the state of the pedigree to 
»e something like this (as far as concerns our present purpose) :— 


(Dreddlington.) 





oe 





* 
om D.) 


(Harry D.) 





| 


(Stephen D.) 


| 


(Geoffry D.) 


— ™ 


(A female descendant 
marries Gabriel Tittlebat 
Titmouse, through whom 

TirtLesat Titmouse 

claims. ) 


Be pleased, now, unlearned reader, to bear in mind that “‘ Dreddlington,”’ at 
-he top of the above table, is the common ancestor : having two sons, the elder 
« Harry D.” the younger “ Charles D.;” which latter has, in like manner, two 
<ons, “Stephen D.” the elder son, and “Geoffry D.” the younger son; that Mr. .Au- 
prey, at present in possession, claims under “ Geoffry D.” Now it will be in- 
cymbent on Titmouse, in the first instance, to establish in himself a clear inde- 
pendent title to the estates; it being sufficient for Mr. Aubrey, (possession be- 
‘yo nine-tenths of ‘the law,) to falsify Titmouse’s proofs, or show them defective 
_—+ because,” saith a very leained sergeant, who Path writ a text-book upon the 
Action of Ejectment, “ the plaintiff in an action of ejectment must recover up- 
the strength of his own title, not the weakness of his adversary’s.” 

Now, things standing thus, beliéld the astute Lynx advising (inter alia) in 
manner following ; that is to say— 

“Jt appears clear that the lessor of the plaintiff (i. ¢. Tittlebat Titmouse) 
will be able to prove that Dreddlington (the common ancestor) was seized of the 
estate at Yattonjin the year 1740; that he had two sons, Harry and Charles, the 
former of whom, after a life of dissipation, appears to have died without issue ; | 
and from the latter (Charles) are descended Stephen, the ancestor of the lessor 
of the plaintiff, and Geoffry the ancestor of the defendant. Assuming, there- 

re, that the descent of the lessor of the plaintiff from Stephen, can be made out 
.s there appears every reason to expect [on this point he had written four brief 

iges,] a clear prema facve case will be established on the part of the lessor of 
‘he plaintiff. As, however, it is suspected that Harry D., during his lifetime, 
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(A female descendant 
marries CHartes AvsRey, Esq., 
father of the present 
possessor. ) 
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executed a conveyance in fee of the property, in order to secure the loan con- 
acted by him from Aaron Moses, it will be extremely important to ascertain, 
ind, if possible, procure satisfactory evidence, that his decease occurred before 
ne period at which, by his father’s death, that conveyance could have become 
operative upon the property ; since it is obvious that, should he have survived 
his father, that instrument, being outstanding, may form a complete answer to the 
ase of the lessor of the plaintiff. The danger will be obviously increased, should 
‘ie debt to Aaron Moses prove to have been paid off, as is stated to be rumoured, 
, Geoflry D., the younger son of Charles D.; for, should that turn out to be the 
ise, he would probably have taken a conveyance to himself, or to trustees for 
; benefit, irom Aaron Moses—which being in the power of the defendant, Mr. 
‘brey, would enable him to make out a title to the property, paramount to that 
Low attempted to be set up on behalf of Mr. Titmouse. Every possible exer- 
n, therefore, should be made to ascertain the precise period of the death of 
Harry D. The registries of the various parishes in which the family may have 
: any time resided, should be carefully searched ; and an examination made in 
tue churches and churchyards, of all Tombstones, escutcheons, &c., belonging, 
* supposed to belong, to the Dreddlington family, and by which any light can 
‘hrown upon this mgst important point. It appears clear that Dreddlington 
common ancestor) died on the 7th August, 1742 :—the question, therefore, 
simply is, whether the death of his eldest son (Harry) took place prior or subse- 
ut lo that period. tis to be feared that the defendant may be in possession 
some better evidence on this point than is possessed by the lessor of the 
ntl. ‘The natural presumption certainly seems to be, that the son, being 
e younger and stronger man, was the survivor.” 
(he above mentioned opinion of Mr. Lynx, together with that of Mr. 
ile entirely corroborating it, (and which was alluded to in the last part 
this history,) and a pollen. was ing on the table, one day, at the 
e at Saffron Hill, before the anxious an@ perplexed parties, Messrs. Quirk 
i Gammon 
Gammon was looking attentively, and with a very chagrined air, at the pedi- 
e; and Quirk was looking at Gammon. 
New, Gammon, said the former, “ just let me see again where the exact 
is—eh? Curse me if I can see it.” 
ce it, my dear sir? Here, here!” replied Gammon with sudden impa- 
‘e, putting his fingers two or three times on the words, ‘“‘ Harry D.” 
Don't be so sharp with one, Gammon! I know as well as you that 
‘out where the crack is; but what is the precise thing we're in want 


‘rool, my dear sir, of the death of Harry Dreddlington some time—no 
when—previous to the 7th August, 1742; and in default thereof, 
Juirk, we are all flat on our backs, and had better never have stirred in the 


* You know, Gammon, you’re a decided deal better wp in these matters than 

y because I’ve not been able to turn my attention to ‘em lately )—so just 

e, in , word, what good’s to be got by showing that fellow to have died in 
ther’s lifetime ?” 

don’t show your usual acuteness, Mr. Quirk, replied Gammon, blandly. 

(0 make waste paper of that conveyance which he executed, and which 

\ubrey has, and with which he may, at a stroke, cut the ground from under 
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ard 


‘The very thought makes one feel quite funny—don’t it, Gammon ?” queen 
<, with a flustered air. 
‘ may well do so, Mr. Quirk. Now we are fairly embarked in a cause 
© success will be attended with so many splendid results, Ms. Gost — 
ti 'm sure you'll always bear me out in saying how very unwilling I was to 
dvantage of the villany—hem ” 
“anmon, Gammon, you're always harking back to that—I'm tired of hear- 





vokearin | 


‘yc.l, now we're init, I don’t see why we should allow ourselves to be 

y trifles. The plain question is, undoubtedly, whether we are to 

sul, or go on.” Mr. Quirk gazed at Mr. Gammon with an anxious and 
i look. 

v d’ye make out—in a legal way, you know, Gammon—when a 

‘d—I mean, of a naturaldeath?” enquired Quirk, who was familiar enough 

© means of proving the exact hour of certain violent deaths at Debtor’s 


BW ~< 


} there are various methods of doing so, my dear sir,” replied Gammon, 

‘‘ Entries in family bibles and prayer-books, registers, tombstones 

y the way, an old tombstone,” continued Gammon, musingly, “ that 
ettle the business !” 

\n old tombstone !” echoed Quirk, briskly. 

That’s an idea—I call that a decided idea, Gammon. 


19 


‘Lord, Gammon, 80 it 

*Twould be the 

“ie very thing !” repeated Gammon, pointedly. They remained silent for 
noments. 

“ap could not have looked about him sharply enough, when he was 
‘' Yatton!” at length observed Quirk, in a low tore, flushing all over as he 


the last words, and felt Gammon’s cold grey eye settled on him like that 


Lahore sat SOC RI 


all 


"He could not, indeed, my dear sir,” replied Gammon, while Quirk continued 
““¢ earnestly at him, now and then wriggling abvut in his chair, rubbing his 
». and drumming with his fingers on the table. ** And now that you have sug- 
‘the thing, it’s not to be wondered at—you know, it would have been an 
‘o“aostone—a sort of fragment of a tombstone, perhaps—so deeply sunk in 
round, probably, as easily to have escaped observation, eh? Does not it 
“© yow so, Mr. Quirk?” All this was said by Gammon in a musing manner, 
.< very low tone of voice ; and he was delighted to find his words sinking 
“.e eager mind of his companion. 
‘a, Gammon !” exclaimed Quirk, with a sound of partly a sigh, and partly 
' “tustle, (the former being the exponent of the ¢rue.state of his feelings, i. ¢. 
-‘y——the latter of what he wished to appear the state of his feelings, 7. ¢. 
lierence.) , 
“Yes, Mr. Quirk?” 
‘ou're a deep devil, Gammon—I will say that for you!” replied Quirk, 
“og towards each door, and, as it were, unconsciously drawing his chair a 
“ Coser to that of Gammon. 
_-ay, my dear sir!” said Gammon, with a deferential and deprecating smile, 
‘04 give me credit for an acuteness I feel I do not deserve! If, indeed, 
rach had your sagacity to rely upon, ever since I have had the honor 
, “ing connected with you——ah, Mr. Quirk, you know you lead—I fol- 
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Gammon, Gammon ! Come—your name's Qily’",—— 
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say ing that I do not 
to his nose least modicum of snuff 


of his finger out of the box of Mr. 
Quirk, who, just then, was thrusting immense pinches every half minute up his 


“Tt will cost a 1 deal of money to find that same tombstone, Gam- 
mon !” said Quirk. in almost a whisper, and paused, looking inaently re 
Gammon. 

“I think this is a different kind of snuff from that wh 
Mr. Quirk, isn't it ?” 
into the box. 

“The same—the same,” replied Quirk, mechanically. 

“You are a man better equal to serious emergencies than any man I ever 
came near,” said Gammon ; “I perceive that you have hit the nail on the head 
as — ~ always do.” 

‘Tut! Stuff, Gammon ; you're every bit as a hand as Tam.” Gammo 
smiled, shook his head, and shrugged hie boctons. r 

“Tis that practical sagacity of yours,” said Gammon—“ you know it as well 
as I can tell you—that has raised you to your present professional eminence.” 
He Renee, and looked very sincerely at his senior partner. 

“Well, I must own I think I do know a trick or two.” 

“ Ay, and further, there are some clever men that can never keep their own 
counsel ; but like a hen that has just laid an egg, and then goes foolishly cack- 
ling about every where, and then her egg is taken away.” 

‘Ha, ha!” laughed Quirk ; “ that’s devilish good, Gammon !—Capital ! Gad, 
I think I see the Fen! Ha, ha!” 

“Ha, ha!” echoed Gammon, gently. 
what I was going to say was, that I thoroughly appreciate your admirable 
caution in not confiding to any one—even to me—the exact means by which 
re ens to extricate us from our present dilemma.” Here Quisk got very 

gety. 

Hem! But—hem! Ay—a—a,” he grunted, looking with an uneasy air 
at his calm astute companion; “I didn’t mean so much as all that, either, 
Gammon ; for two heads, in my opinion, are better than one. You must own 
that, Gammon!” said he, not at all relishing the heavy burden of responsibility 
which he felt that Gammon was about to devolve upon his (Quirk’s) shoulders, 
exclusively. 

“*°Tis undoubtedly rather a serious business on which we are now entering,” 

said Gammon ; “and I have always admired a saying which you years ago told 

me of that great man Machiavel”— 

[Oh,Gammon! Gammon! You well knew that poor old Mr. Quirk never 

heard of the name of that same Machiavel till this moment !] 

“That ‘when great affairs are stirring, a master-move should be confined to 

the master-mind that projects it.’ I understand! I see! I will not, therefore, 

enquire into the precise means by which you will make it appear, in due time, 

(while I am engaged getting up the subordinate, but very harassing details of the 

ayn case,) that Henry Dreddlington died before the ithof August 1742.” 
ere, taking out his watch,—“* Bless me—two o'clock! I ought to have been 

at Messrs. Gregson’s a quarter of an hour ago.” 

“‘ Stop—a moment or two can’t signify! It—it,”’ said Quirk hesitatingly, “ it 

was you, wasn’t it, that thought of the tombstone.” 

‘“*] !—My dear Mr. Quirk”’— interrupted Gammon, with a look of astenish- 

ment. 
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ich you usually take, 
enquired Gammon, as he inserted the tips of his tigen 


“ But to be serious, Mr. Quirk ; 
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dangling from a beam Debtor's Door, Newgate, about eight o° : 
the morning ; him, anthem, on consideration of interest anf of sractade 
combined to render subservient to reasonable wishes of Mr. Quik. “Hens 
a most ingenious little fellow, and had a taste for the imitative arte-en 
st a talte, ta toot; Gis it hadunce-er-tWieb Gaited Waa Se eee : 
the Goths and Vandals of the law, who characterised the noble art in he 


excelled by a very ugly and formidable word, and annexed the most barbarous 
penalties to its practice. What passed between him and old Quirk on the occa- 
sion of their interviews, I know not ; but one afternoon, the latter, on i 
to his office, without saying any thing to any body, having bolted the door, 

out of his pocket several little pieces of paper, containing pretty little pictur- 
esque devices of a fragmentary character, wih antique letters and figures 
them—crumbling pieces of stone, some looking more and some less sunk in the 
ground, and overgrown with grass: possibly they were designs for ornaments to 
be added to that tasteful structure, Alibi House—possibly intended to grace 
Miss Quirk’s album. However this might be, after he had looked at them and 
carefully compared them one with another for some time, he folded them up in a 
sheet of paper, sealed it up—with certainly not the steadiest hand in the world— 
and then deposited it in an iron safe. 

Yatton, the recovery of which was the object of these secret and formidable 
movements and preparations, not to say machinations, was all this while the 
scene of deep afiliction. The lamentable condition of his mother plunged Mr. 
Aubrey, his wife and sister, into profounder yrief than had been occasioned by 
the calamity which menaced them all incommon. Had he been alone, he would 
have encountered the sudden storm of adversity with unshrinking, nay cheerful 
firmness ; but could it be so, when he had ever before him those whose ruin was 
involved in his own!—Poor Mrs. Aubrey, his wife, having been two or three 
weeks confined to her bed, during which time certain fond hopes of the husband 
had been blighted, was almost overpowered, when, languid and feeble, supported 


| by Mr. Aubrey and Kate, she first entered the bedroom of the venerable sufferer. 


What a difference, indeed, was there between the appearance of all of them at 
that moment, and on the Christmas day when, a happy group, they were cheer- 
fully enjoying the festivities of the season! Kate was now pale, and somewhat 
thinner ; her beautiful features exhibited a careworn expression; yet there was 
a serene lustre in her blue eye, and a composed resolution in her air, which be- 
spoke the superiority of her soul. What it had cost her to bear with any sem- 
blance of self-possession, or furtitude, the sad spectacle now presented by her 


mother! What a tender and vigilant nurse was she, to one who could no longer 
be sensible of, or appreciate, her attentions! How that sweet girl humored all 
her mother’s little eccentricities and occasional excitement, and accommodated 


herself to every varying phasis of her mental malady! She had so schooled 
her sensibilities and feelings as to be able to maintain perfect cheerfulness and 
composure in her mother’s presence, on occasions which forced her brother and 
his shaken wife, to turn aside with an air of agony—overcome by some touch- 
ing speech or wayward action of the unconscious sufferer, who constantly ima- 
gined herself, poor soul! to be living over again her early married life ; and that 
in her little grandchildren she beheld Mr. Aubrey and Kate as in their child- 
hood! She would gently chide Mr. Aubrey, her husband, for his prolonged ab- 
sence, asking many times a day whether he had returned from London. Every 
morning old Jacob Jones was shown into her chamber, at the hour at which he 
had been aceustomed, in happier days, to attend upon her. The faithful old 
man’s eyes would be blinded with tears, and his voice choked, as he was asked 
how Peggy got over her yesterday's journey; and listened to questions, messages, 








‘Come, come—honor among thieves, you know, Gammon !”’ said Quirk, try- 
ing to laugh. 

‘“‘ No—it shall never be said that I attempted to take the credit of” said 
Gammon ; when aclerk, entering, put an end to the colloquy between the part 
ners, each of whom, presently, was sitting alone in his own room—for Gammon 
found that he was too late to think of keeping his engagement with Messrs. 





and directions, which had been familiar to him twenty years before, about vil- 
lagers and tenants who had long lain mouldering in their humble graves—their 
way thither cheered and smoothed by her Christian charity and benevolence ! 
"T'was a touching sight to see her two beautiful grandchildren, in whose com- 
pany she delighted, brought, with a timorous and half-reluctant air, into her pre- 
sence. How strange must have seemed to them the gaiety of the motionless 








Gregson; if indeed he had ever made any, which he had not. Mr. Quirk sate 
in a musing posture for nearly half an hour after he and Gammon had separated. | 
“*Gammon is a deep one! I'll be shot if ever there was his equal,” said Quirk 
to himself, at length ; and starting off his chair, with his ot crossed behind | 
him, he walked softly to and fro. ‘I know what he’s driving at—though he 
thought I didn’t! He'd let me scratch my hands in getting the blackberries, and 
then he’d come smiling in to eat’em! But—share and share alike—share pro- 
fit, share danger, master Gammon ;—you may find that Caleb Quirk is a match 
for Oily Gammon—TI’ll have you in for it, one way or another!” Here occurred 
a long pause in histhoughts. ‘ Really I doubt the thing’s growing unmanage- 
able—the prize can’t be worth the risk !—Risk, indeed—’fore Gad,—its neither 
more nor less than” Here a certain picture hanging, covered with black 
crape, in the drawing-room at Alibi House, seemed to have glided down froin its 
station, and to stand before his eyes with the crape drawn aside—a ghastly ob- 
ject—eugh! He shuddered, and involuntarily closed his eyes. ‘‘ Devilish odd 
that I should just now have happened to think of it!’ he inwardly exclaimed, 
sinkimg into his chair in a sort of cold sweat. 

‘“‘D—n the picture!” at length he exclaimed, almost aloud, getting more and 
more flustered—* I'll burn it! It sha’n’t disgrace my drawing-room any longer !” 
Here Quirk almost fancied that some busy little fiend sate squatting before the 
grisly picture, writing the words “Cares Quirk” at the bottom of it; and a 
sort of sickness came over him fora moment. Presently he started up, and 
took down one of several well-worn dingy-looking books that stood on the 
shelyes—a volume of Burns’ Justice. Resuming his seat, he put on his glasses, 
and with a little trepidation turned to the head “ Forgery,” and glanced over it. 
At length his eye hit upon a paragraph that seemed suddenly to draw his heart 
up into his throat ; producing a sensation that made him involuntarily clap his 
hand upon his neck. ole Line 2 
“Oh, Gammon! !” he muttered, drawing off his glasses, sinking back in his | 
chair, and looking towards the door that opened into Gammon’s room ; in which 
direction he extended his right arm, and shook his fist. ‘* You precious villain !” | 
—“T’ve an uncommon inclination,” at length thought he, ‘to go down slap to 
Yorkshire—say nothing to any body—make peace with the enemy, and knock 
up the whole thing For a couple of thousand pounds—a trifle to the Aubreys, 
I'm sure. Were J in his place, I shouldn't grudge it; and why should he !— 
By Jove,” he got aJittle heated—* that would be, as Gammon has it, a mas 
ter move! and contined, egad! tothe master mind that thought of it !—Why 
should he ever know of the way in which the thing blew up!—leally ’twould 
be worth half the money to do Gammon so hollow for once—by George it 
would !—Gammon, that would slip Caleb Quirk’s neck so slyly into the halter, 
indeed !” 

‘Tl tell you what, Mr. Quirk,” said Gammon, suddenly re-entering the room 
after about an hour’s absence, during which he too had, like his senior partner, 
been revolving many things in his mind—“ it has occurred to me, that I had bet- 
ter immediately go down to Yatton, alone.” , 
Hereat Mr. Quirk opened both his eyes and his mouth to their very widest ; 
got very red in the face ; and stared at his placid partner with a mingled expres- 
sion of fear and wonder. ‘“ Hang me, Gammon 1” at length he exclaimed, des- 
perately, slapping his fist upon the table—‘ if I don’t think you’re the very devil 
himself !”"—and he sunk back in his chair, verily believing, in the momentary 
confasion of his thoughts, that what had Been passing through his mind was 
known to Gammon ; or that what had been passing through his (Quirk’s) mind, 
had also been occurring to Gammon, who had resolved upon being beforehand 
iu putting his purposes into execution. Gammon was at first completely con- 
founded by Quirk’s reception of him, and stood for a few moments, with his 
hands elevated, in silence. Then he approached the table, and his eye caught 
the well-thumbed volume of Burns’ Justice, open at the head 


“FORGERY,” 


and the quick-sighted Gammon saw how matters stood at a glance—the process 

by which the result he had just witnessed had been arrived at. — ; 
“ Well, Mr. Quirk, what new vagary, now !” he enquired, with an air of smi- 

ling curiosity. 











figure always lying in the bed; a gaiety which, though gentle as gentle could 
be, yet sufficed not to assure the little things, or set them at their ease. Though 
her mild features ever smiled upon them, and her voice was cheerful, still ’twas 
from a prostrate figure that never moved, and was always surrounded by calm, 
quiet figures, with sorrowful constraint in their countenances and gestures! 
Charles would stand watching her, with apprehensive eye—the finger of one 
hand raised to his lip, while his other retained the hand that brought him in, as 
if fearful of its quitting hold of him ; the few words he could be brought to speak 
were in a subdued tone and hurried utterance :—and when, having been lifted 
up to kiss his grandmamma, he and his little sister were taken out of the cham- 
ber, their little breasts would heave a sigh which showed how relieved they were 
from their recent constraint. 

How wofully changed was every thing in the once cheerful old hall! Mr. 
Aubrey sitting in the library, intently engaged upon books and papers—Mrs. Au- 
brey and Kate now and then, arm in arm, walking slowly up and down the gal- 
leries, or one of the rooms, or the hall, nut with their former sprightly gaiety, 
but pensive, and often in tears, and then returning to the chamber of their suf- 
fering parent. All this was sad work, indeed, and seemed, as it were, to herald 
in coming desolation. 

But little variation occurred, for several weeks, in the condition of Mrs. Au- 
brey, except that she grew visibly feebler. One morning, however, about six 
weeks after her seizure, from certain symptoms the medical men intimated their 
opinion that some important change was on the eve of taking place, for which 
they prepared the family. She had been very restless during the night. After 
frequent intervals of uneasy sleep, she would awake with evident surprise and 
bewilderment. Sometimes a peculiar smile would flit over her emaciated fea- 
tures; at others, they would be overcast with gloom, and she would seem strug- 
gling to suppress tears. Her voice, too, when she spoke, was feeble and tremu- 
lous; and she would sigh, and shake her head mournfully. Old Jacob Jones, 
not being introduced at the accustomed hour, she asked for him, When he 
made his appearance, she gazed at him for a moment or two, with a puzzled eye, 
exclaiming, “Jacob! Jacob! is it you?’ in a very low tone; and then she 
closed her eyes, apparently falling asleep. ‘Thus passed the day; her daughter 
and daughter-in-law sitting on either side the bed, where they had so long kept 
their anxious and affectionate vigils—Mr. Aubrey sitting at the foot of the bed— 
and Dr. Goddart and Mr. Whateley in frequent attendance. ‘Towards the even- 
ing, Dr. Tatham also, as had been his daily custom through her illness, appear- 
ed, and in a low tone read over the service for the visitation of the sick. Short- 
ly afterwards Mr. Aubrey was obliged to quit the chamber, in order to attend to 
some very pressing matters of business; and he had been engaged for nearly an 
hour, intending almost every moment to return to his mother’s chamber, when 
Dr. Tatham entered, as Mr. Aubrey was subscribing his name to a letter, and, 
with a little earnestness, said—‘* Come, my friend, let us return to your mother ; 
methinks she is on the eve of some decisive change: the issue is with God.” 
Within a very few moments they were buth at the bedside of Mrs. Aubrey. A 
large chamber-lamp, standing on a table at a little distance from the bed, diffused 
a soft light over the room, rendering visible at a glance the silent and sad group 
collected round the bed, all with their eyes directed towards the venerable figure 
who lay upon it. Mr. Aubrey sat beside his wife, close to his mother ; and tak - 
ing her thin, emaciated hand into his own, gently raised it tohis lips. She 
seemed dozing ; but his action appeared to rouse her for a moment. Presently 
she fixed her eye upon him,—its expression, the while, slowly but yong.’ 
changing, and exciting strange feelings within him. He trembled, and oper © 
not his eye from hers. He turned very pale—for the whole expression 0! tus 
mother’s countenance, which was turned full towards him, was changing. 
Through the clouded windows of the fallen fabric, behold ! its long-imprisoned 
tenant, THe sovL, had arisen from its torpor, and was looking at him. Reason 
was re-appearing. It was, indeed, his mother, and in her ag lr geet vd - 
gazing at him. He scarcely breathed. At i tp em an Se ble ln ‘ 
yielded before a gush of tenderness and love. With what an unutterable loo 
was his mother at that moment regarding him! His lip quivered—his eye over- 
flowed—and, as he felt her fingers very gently compressing his own, his tears 
fell down. Gently leaning forward, he kissed her cheek, and sunk on one knee 


beside the bed. 





‘** Vagary be '» growled old Quirk, sullenly, without moving in his 
chair. ee 
Gammon stood for a moment or two eyeing him with a keen scrutiny. 


me any share in the little enterprise?” 

“Eh?” quickly interrupted Quirk, pricking up his ears, “ Do you intend to 
play Mackivel? eh?” 

“ What must you go down alone to Yatton for, Gammon !” 
anxiously. . 
‘Why, simply as a sort of pioncer—to reconnoitre the churchyard—ch ! 
thought it might have been of service; but if” , 

‘‘Gammon, Gammon, your hand! I understand,” re lied Quirk, evidently 
vastly relieved—most cordially shaking the cold hand of Gammon. 2 

« But understand, Mr. Quirk,” said be,in a very peremptory manner, ~ no one 
upon earth is to know of my visit to Yatton except yourself.” 

He received a solemn pledge to that effect ; and presently the partners sepa- 
rated, a little better satisfied with each other. Though not a word passed be- 
tween them for several days afterwards on the topic chiefly discussed during the 
interview above described, the reader may easily imagine that neither of them 
dropped it from his thoughts. Mr. 2 one or two visits to the neigh- 
borhood of Houndsditch, (a perfect hot of clients,) where resided two or 
three gentlemen of the Jewish persuasion, who had been placed, from time to 
time, under considerable obligations by the firm of Quirk, Gammon, aud Snap, 
in respect of professional services rendered both to themselves and to their 
friends. One of them, in particular, had a painful consciousness that it was in 
old Mr. Quirk’s power, at any time, by a whisper, to place his—the aforesaid 
Israelite’s—neck in an unsightly noose that every now and then might be seen 


enquired Quirk, 








“ What"!” at length he enquired, good-humoredly, “do you then really grudge | 


said she, in a very low tone, but in her own voice, and 
| it stirred up instantly a thousand fond recollections, almost overpowering him. 
| Her kissed her hand with fervent energy, but spoke not. She continued gazing 
at him with mingled solemnity-and fondness. Her eye seemed brightening as It 
remained fixed upon him. Again she spoke, in a very low but clear veice— 
| every thrilling word being heard by every one around her—‘ Or ever the silver 
| cord be loosed, or the golden bowl be broken, or the pitcher be broken at the foun- 
| tain, or the wheel broken at the cistern,—Then shall the du# return to the earthas 
it was; and the spirit shall return unto God who gave it.” It would be in 
vain to attempt to describe the manner in which these words were een: a 
which fell upon those who heard them as though they were listening 
from the dead. 
‘““My mother !—my mother!” at length faltered 
“God bless thee, my son!” said she, solemnly. 
ter—God bless thee” she presently added, gently 
towards the quarter whence a stifled sob issued from ted tsp | 
trembling, and leaning over, kissed her mother, “ Agnes, are y 
‘ttle ” --@ got fainter, and her eyes closed. 
your little ones ‘—God bless”———__ Her voice g' ‘ aati soaked 
Mr. Whateley gave her a few drops of ether, and me yon o he > a x 
‘God hath been very good to you, madam, s hil — ” ; 
eye fixed upon him, “to restore you thus to your ¢ hild , 
“T have been long absent—long !—I wake, my children, 


arth.” ; ; : : 
me Say ng = aise ay precious mother ‘” exclaimed her son, in vain 


endeavoring to suppress his emotions. 
“I do, my son! Weep not for me; 


“Ts it you, my son?” 


Aubrey. 
«“ And Catharine, my daugh- 
turning round her head 


Miss Aubrey, who rose, 





but to you farewell, 





I am old, and am summoned away from 








196 a aa 


aitiong fou”—She 7 ceased, as if from édhensien i ~ no one optiee 
aiiiutes. 
cod Setanta inctnes ge geoe Noe e, then, in ; for ye shall yet praise 


| God !” 
« We will semanber, my satbere 3 
“Yes, my son-—if days of darkness be at hand”—She ceased. Again Mr. 


sobbed audibly ; indeed, all were powerfully affected. Again Mrs. Au- 
Se Ol Lap eiotnidaner. A heavenly serenity 
itself over her emaciated features. 
i pape can no longer arti saat Ae 
{”—Mr. Whate ing a change, came nearer - 
7 . e!” she murmured, almost inarticulately. A dead silence en- 
by smothered sobs. Her children sunk on their knees, 


Mr. Whateley made a silent signal to Dr. ‘Tatham, that life had ceased—that 
the Cieaapen had passed away—* The Lord gave, and the Lord ha 
away : blessed be the cape < anf ay said Dr. oops perme it 
lemnity. Mrs. Aub iss Aubrey, no longer able to res - 
ings, 4 bitterly ; aamnuanl with grief, were supported out of the room 
by Dr. Tatham and Mr. Aubrey. ~ 

As soon as it was known that the venerable mother of Mr. Aubrey was no 
more, universal reverence was testified for her memory, and sympathy for the 
afflicted survivors, by even those, high and low, in the remoter parts of the neigh- 
borhood whe had no personal acquaintance with the family. ‘Two or three days 
afterwards, Mr. Plume, the undertaker, who had received orders from Mr. Au- 
brey to provide a simple and une ive funeral, submitted to him a list of 
more than thirty names of the nobility and gentry of the country, who had sent 
to him to know whether it would be agreeable to the family for them to be al- 
lowed tu attend Mrs. Aubrey’s remains tothe grave. After much consideration, 
Mr. Aubrey accepted in. gm fala tribute of respect to the memory of 
his mother. *Twasa and melancholy day on which the interment 
took place—one never to be forgotten at Yatton. What can be more chilling 
than the gloomy bustle of a funeral, especially in the country; and when the 
deceased is one whose is enshrined im the holiest feelings of all who 
knew her! What person was there, for miles around, who could not speak of 
the courtesies, the charities, the goodness of Madam Aubrey ! 

When the ear heard her, then it blessed her; and when the eye saw her, 
at gave witness to her: 

Because she delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, and him that 
had none to help him. 

The blessing of him that was ready to perish came upon her, and she caused 
the widow's heart to sing for joy. 

She was eyes to the blind, and feet was she to the lame. 

She was a mother to the poor. 

Pale as death, the chief mourner, wrapped in his black cloak, is stepping into 
the mourning-coach. No one speaks to him : his face is buried in his handker- 
chief; his heart seems breaking. He thinks of her whose dear dust is before 
him; then of the beloved beings whom he has left alone in their agony till his 
return—his wife and sister. € procession is moving slowly on—long, silent 
rows of the tenantry and villagers, old and young, male and female—not a dry 
eye among them, nor a syllable spoken—stand on each side of the way; nu 
sound heard but of horses’ feet, and wheels crushing along the wet gravel—for 
the day is most gloomy and inclement. As they quit the gates, carriage after 
carriage follows in the rear; and the sorrowful crowd increases around them. 
Many have in their hands the bibles and prayer-books which had been given them 
by her who now lies in yonder hearse ; and a few can recollect when the late 
lord of Yatton led her along from the church to the hall, his young and bloom- 
ing bride, in pride and joy—and they are now going to lay her beside him again. 
They enter the little churchyard, and are met by good Dr. Tatham, in his sur- 
plice, bareheaded, and with book in hand; with full eye and quivering lip he 
slowly precedes the body into the church. His voice frequently trembles, and 
sometimes he pauses, while reading the service. Now they are standing bare- 
headed at the vault’s mouth—the last sad rites are being performed ; and proba- 
bly, as is thinking the chief mourner, over the last of his race who will rest in 
that tomb! 

Long after the solemn ceremony was over, the little churchyard remained 
filled with mournful groups of villagers and tenants, who pressed forward to the 
dark mouth of the vault, to take their last look at the coffin which contained the 
remains of her whose memory would live long in all their hearts. ‘“ Ah, dear 
old madam,” quoth Jonas Higgs to himself, as he finished his dreary day's la- 
hors, by temporarily closing up the mouth of the vault, ‘‘ they might have turned 
thee, by-end-by, out of yonder hall, but they shall not touch thee here !” 

Thus died, and was buried, Madam Aubrey ; and she is not yet forgotten. 

How desolate seemed the hall, the next morning, to the bereaved inmates, as, 
dressed in deep mourning, they met at the cheerless breakfast table! Aubrey 
kissed his wife and sister—who could hardly answer his brief enquiries. The 
gloom occasioned throughout the hall, for the last ten days, by the blimds being 
constantly drawn down, now that they were drawn up, had given way to a staring 
light and distinctness, that almost startled and offended the eyes of those whose hearts 
were dark with sorrow as ever. Every object reminded them of the absence of 
one—whose chair stood empty in its accustomed place. ‘There, also, was her 
Bible, on the little round table near the wmdow. ‘The mourners seemed relieved 
by the entrance, by-and-bye, of the children: but they also were in mourning! 
Let us, however, withdraw from this scene of suffering, where every object, 
every recollection, every association, causes the wounded heart to bleed afresh. 


Great troubles seem coming upon them ; and now that they have buried their 
dead out of their sight, and when time shall begin to pour his balm into their 
present smarting wounds, I doubt not that they will look those troubles in the 
face, calmly ahd with fortitude, not forgetful of the last words of her whom they 
now mourn so bitterly, and whom, beloved and venerable being, God hath mer- 
cifally taken away from the evil days that are to come. ‘ 

After much and anxious consideration, they resolved to go, on the ensuing 
Sunday morning tochurch, where neither Mrs. Aubrey nor Kate had been since 
the illness of her mother. The little church was crowded; almost every one 
present, besides wearing a saddened countenance, exhibited some outward mark 
of respect, in their dress—some badge of mourning—such as their little means 
admitted of. The pulpit and reading-desk were hung in black, as also was Mr. 
Aubrey’s pew—an object of deep interest to the congregation, who expected to 
see, at least some member of the family at the Hall. They were not disappoint- 
ed. A little before Dr. Tatham took his place in the reading-desk, the well- 
known sound of the family carriage wheels were heard, as it drew up before the 
gate: and presently Mr. Aubrey appeared at the church door, with his wife and 
sister on either arm ; all of them, of course, in the deepest mourning—Mrs. and 
Miss Aubrey’s countenances concealed beneath their long crape veils. For 
some time after taking their seats, they seemed oppressed with emotion, evidently 
weeping. Mr. Aubrey, however, exhibited great composure, though his counte- 
nance bore the traces of the suffering he had undergone. Mrs. Aubrey seldom 
rose from her seat ; but Kate stood up, from time to time, with the rest of the 
congregation ; her white handkerchief, however, might be seen frequently raised 
to her eyes, beneath her black veil. As the service went on, she seemed to 
have struggled with some success against her feelings. To relieve herself for a 
moment from its oppressive closeness, she gently drew aside her veil; and thus, 
itor a few minutes, exhibited a countenance inexpressibly beautiful. She could 
not, however, long bear to face a congregation, every one of whom she felt to 
be looking on her, and those beside her, with affectionate sympathy ; and rather 
quickly drew her verl again over her face, without again removing it. There 
was one person present, on whom the brief glimpse .of her beauty had produced 
a prodigions impression. Ashe gazed at her, the color gradually deserted his 
cheek ; and his eye remained fixed upon her, even after she had drawn down her 


veil. He experienced emotions such as he had never known before. So that was 
Miss A ubrey ! 


Gammon—for he it was, and 


dead, to comfort my 
, with much more power 


ace he had gone thither under the expectation of 
pers ~ a first time, some of the Aubrey family—generally coi for a 
a person ; and in fact few men living had more control over their 
‘clings, Or more systematically checked any manifestations of them; but there 
“ something in the person and circumstances of Miss Aubrey—for by a hur- 
rie ; cami of the person next to him he learned that it was she—which ex- 
cited new feelings in him. Her slightest motion his eye watched with intense 
eagerness ; and faint half-formed schemes, purposes, and hopes, passed in rapid 
confusion through his mihd, as he foresaw that tiveusintinen Gaull hereafter 
arise by means of which 
“Good God! how very—very beautiful she is!” 
pe over, her —— figure, following her broth 
Sac step, approached the pew in which he was standin 
He felt a sort of cold shudder, as her black dress tustlol petogethon $ Newching 
him. What was he doing and meditating against that lovely bein if And - 
wsom—disgusting reptile !—for Titmouse? He almost blushed m 34 a conflict 
©! emotion, as he followed almost immediately after Miss Aubrey, never losin 
sight of her till her brother, having handed her into the catriage, got in after bor 
and they drove off towards the Hall. The reader will not ‘be at a loss to ac- 
— je he presence of Gammon on this oecasion, nor to connect it with a 
pre wt — approaching York assizes. As he walked back to Grilston to 
saa aes he was lost in t; and on arriving at the inn, repaired 
ate m, where he found a copy of the Sunday Flash, which had, accord- 
g to orders, been sent to him from town, under his assumed name “ Gibson.” } 





said he to himself, as, the 
er and his wife with slow 





ve } 
entertained but a ver 

clear, that from that moment, Mi 
calculations ; and for’ 
those originally 









° may occasion very different results from 
calm and crafty person. 
” Black wood’s Magazine for June, 1840. 


The Crack Storp of the Month). 


From the “New Monthly Magazine” for June. 
THE LEFT-HANDED MARRIAGE : 


A TALE, BY THE HONORABLE MRS. ERSKINE NORTON. 








“ The gods are just, and of our pleasant vices 
Make instrumeuts to scourge us.”—Kine6 Lear. 





A circumstance of a very singular nature is inscribed on the private records of 
the protestant ducal sovereignty of , one of the smaller circles of Germany. 
It is well, however, for reasons the reader will no doubt appreciate, to put the 
little dukedom incog., so we will name it Hermanstadt. 

The grandmother of the young and reigning duke, in the year 16—, his only 
surviving relative, was a very excellent old lady, and, among other acts of charity, 
had taken under her especial charge, two orphans, a boy and a girl; both had 
been deprived of their mothers almost as soon as born, both were the sole chil- 
dren of general officers, slain in battle. When the duchess received them, the 
boy was ten years old, and the girl five, and at the time our story opens they had 
been ten years under her protection. 

Emilius de Mansfeldt was one of the best, the kindest, the most grateful, and 
the most affectionate of human beings ; slight in person, and somewhat delicate 
in health ; studious, modest, and reserved ; endowed with acute sensibility, with 
refined taste, and an exquisite perception of the beautiful. The duchess had 
wisely destined him to the‘ clerical profession, for which he was peculiarly well 
qualified. He had been the favorite companion of the young duke, whose mo- 
dest temper he controlled without irritating, for mild as was his nature, he pos- 
sessed an unflinching firmness that nothing could subdue. The duke loved him 
far beyond all his other intimates, but if there were any one whom he feared, 
whose eye he at times quailed to meet, whom he never could deceive, and never 
could humble, it was the gentle Emilius. His brow was open and lofty, his eye 
beamed with every emotion of his mind and heart, and although his other features 
had no pretensions to beauty, yet when he smiled, the spectator was irresistibly 
impressed with the idea, that he had never before met with a countenance so 
fascinating. 

But Constance de Waldegrave, his orphan companion, was very beautiful, and 
the foreign character of her beauty, derived from her mother, an Italian lady of 
rank, rendered it more strikingly conspicuous. She was the most graceful dan- 
cer, and the best lady-musician at court, besides being the most fluent converser 
in French and Italian. 

The duchess doated on Constance—she could see no fault in her, and it was 
little less than high treason to suspect that she had one. The union of her two 
beloved protégés, was one of the objects nearest to the heart of their venerable 
protrectess. It was decided that the marriage should take place on the re- 
turn “4 the young duke, who had heen absent during the last three years on his 
travels. 

“In another week,” whispered the enamoured Emilius, “in another week the 
duke will return—he will bring happiness to all, bat to me—oh, happiness is too 
poora word! My own, my beautiful Constance! a gift thou art, fit only for a 
sovereign to bestow! but who is worthy to receive thee? Look on me! smile 
on me! assure me that thou feelest for me even a hundredth part of tie love 
I bear tothee!” He clasped her hand and raised it to his lips. 

“ Always doubting, Emilius,” replied Constance, turning on him one of her 
sunniest smiles, and passing her delicate fingers over his clustering locks as he 
knelt beside her; “I ought to be very angry, instead of telling you how much— 
I—I—” she blushed deeply, and her lips approached his: he started up, and 
folded her fondly and passionately in his arms—but at that moment, even at 
that moment, a chill fell upon his heart, he could not account for it—he looked 
up to Heaven. 

“T think too much of the blessing,” he exclaimed, “and too little of the Giver. 
Constance, we are rery happy: orphaned, friendless, and poor, what would have 
become of us without the pity of our heavenly Father, and the cherishing love 
of our benefactress? Let no hour pass away without our hearts being lifted up 
in thankfulness! - Let our gratitude to them, and our love to each other intwine 
as living fibres in our existence, not ia this world only, but I trust forever!” 

‘“* How very sentimental and devout at such an instant as this !” thought Con- 
stance; “how very good he is!” But as she beheld his glowing cheek and 
eyes, bright with enthusiasm, turned upwards, then bent on her with melting 
tenderness, a secret voice for the first time asked, “‘ Are you worthy of him?” 

The eventful day of the duke’s return arrived. Early in the morning Emilius, 
with the young noblemen of the court, formed into a cavalcade to meet him, and 
on his nearer approach half the little city turned out to render him the same com- 
pliment. It was a perfect jubilee ; the streets were ornamented, and the ladies 
from the balconies waved their handkerchiefs, and showered flowers in the path of 
their young monarch, who, on his curvetting steed, gracefully acknowledged their 
favers by bows and smiles. The courts of the palace were crowded by his 
household and immediate retainers, while the duchess and her ladies took their 
station in the grand entrance-hall. 
with expectation, but like a Grace among a group of nymphs shone the beautiful 
orphan. . 

A circle of young ladies bore the train of the duchess, and Constance was the 





tural too for her heart to beat, and her cheeks to flush, as the yet distant note of 
music, or a loud swell of the people’s greetings met her ear; these sounds soon 
became mingled with the clang of horses’ hoofs; and now, through the large 
portals of the hall and those of the courts, she can just catch a’ glimpse of a con- 


tering caparisons: she distinguishes a white plume above all the others, now and 
then gracefully bending. As the cortége advances the crowd rolls off like mist, 
the throngers of the palace-courts draw back, and the young duke surrounded | 
by his gallant horsemen, dashes through each portal into the court in front of | 
the hall; in another moment he had dismounted, had entered, and doffing his 
plumed and jewelled cap, was on one knee before the venerable duchess. 

His tribute of duty paid, he prepared to greet the smiling circle around. The 
first object on whom his eye rested, was the beautiful Constance ; the elderly 
ladies pressed eagerly about him—he saluted the offered cheek of his old gou- 
vernante, but his eye was on Constance. There was shaking and kissing of hands 
with a lot more of old dowagers, but still his eye was on Constance. It glanced 
over the bevy of young and beautiful women, yet it returned again to settle on 
Constance. He approached her : 

“T think I cannot be mistaken ; although three years have made so remarkable 
a change, that were it not for her well-remembered, because incomparable beauty, 
I should scarcely have recognised my former playmate, my dear young friend, 
Constance de Waldegrave,” and he gallantly saluted both her burning cheeks ; 
as she looked up, she met the eye of Emilius resting on her with an expression 
of gratified pride and love. 

That evening there was a splendid entertainment at the palace. The duke 
conformed to etiquette, by opening the ball with the lady of the first foreign 
minister ; but in spite of a hint from his grandmother, the delighted Constance 
was, selected for his second partner. 

While they danced they whispered and laughed together: a hundred little re- 
collections of the days of her childhood were adverted to; and the abandon and 
vivacity of her conversation delighted him. When the dance was concluded, he 
led her to a seat, and placed himself on a cushion at her feet. 

‘« My lord, the duchess is looking at you as though she wished to speak to you.” 
“Pray do not find that out,’’ whispered the duke, ‘‘she wants me to dance 
with some other lady diplomate, and I have done my duty in that way—I would 
rather stay here,” he said, looking at her expressively. ‘And moreover,” he 
resently continued, “I think you were mistaken, for she has beckoned to de 
Mansfeldt. 

“Yes,” replied Constance, anxiously, “and he is coming straight to you, sir, 
with a message.” 

Emilias advanced, looking grave, and unusually pale. After bowing to the 
duke, he presented his hand to Constance. 

“T am commissioned, madam, to lead you to the duchess.” 

“T am sorry, De Mansfeldt, to deprive you of that pleasure,” said the duke, 
springing up, and drawing her arm through his own, he conducted her to the 
canopy. 

The duchess had provided her fair charge with another partner, but the duke 
would dance no more, and during the remainder of the evening, his attentions to 
Constance were very marked, and almost undivided. 

Emilius left early, without taking leave of her. 

In the coteries of Hermanstadt on the following day, in the palace as well as 
out of it, nothing was talked of but the young duke’s excessive and too open 


admiration of the fair orphan, and it produced many invidious observations from 
the ladies who had not been so fortunate as to obtain the prince’s notice. 





Many a lovely face was there, glowing | 


first on her left hand. It was natural for her on such an occasion, to take the | 
utmost pains with her toilet, and never had she succeeded so well. It was na- | 


fused mass of men and steeds, waving pennons, embroidered mantles, and glit- 





ing as no fault could be found, and no 
her book, and had just begun 


— could be touched on, the reader 
a metrical tale of love and war, when the duke was announced. The duchess 
requested her ladies to withdraw, as she wished for a private conference with 
her grandson ; they severally passed and courtesied, Constance was the last ; and 
to her he _— escorting her nearly to the door. 


The duchess in the first instance, entered on some public and private matters, 
not at all interesting to my reader, and when approaching the conclusion of her 
conversation, as a lady the postscript of her letter, she touched on the subject 
nearest her heart. 

“Constance de Waldegrave has grown into a lovely girl.” 

“Lovely !” repeated the duke, “oh, madam, she is perfection! Such beauty, 
such vivacity, such grace! I assure you, I have met at no foreign court, any 
young woman to be compared to your charming protégé.” ' 

“« And I am happy to say,” continued the duchess, “that I believe her to be as 
good as she is beautiful.” 

“No doubt of it,” replied the duke. wots 

“And I am surg,” proceeded the old lady, “that it will give you the greatest 
satisfaction to contribute to her happiness, by bestowing her with your own hand 
on the husband T have selected for her; we have indeed only waited for your 
arrival, to unite, and render, I trust, permanently happy, the two orphans 
Providence committed to my care, who love and are every way worthy of each 
other. 

The duke bowed, and strove to look pleased. 

“ All is prepared and an early day will be fixed. And now, my dear grandson, 
permit me to touch on another event of the same nature, that is yet more in} 
teresting to me—your own marriage. ea ry can be more favorably received 
than our proposal to the Pringe of ——; his daughter with a liberal dower is 
yours. You have had an Pore rare among persons of our station, of judg- 
ing for yourself on a subject so important to your happiness, and I was delighted 
to learn from your let that you approved so highly of the young Princess 
Leopoldine ; you ge er very amiable !” 

“Very amiable ineeed.” a 

“And very accomplished?” 

“ Hum—sufficiently so.” 

“ And extremely pretty ?” 

“She is pretty.” 

“Tt is a very desirable union,” continued the duchess, ‘‘and the sooner the 
matter is laid before the council and brought to a conclusion the better; and k 
dare say you, as an impatient lover, think so too.” 

“ Certainly—very impatient—of course—” quietly responded the young duke. 

It can no longer be ascertained whether it were by design or accident, but cer- 
tain it is, that within an hour after this interview with the duchess, Constance 
and the duke were alone in a small, deeply-shaded, and retired pavilion in the 
gardens of the palace. She was seated with her face concealed by one hand, 
while the duke, on his knees, held prisoner the other. How ardently he pleaded ! 
with what eloquence he made the werse appear the better cause ! how earnestly 
he impressed on her that there was no crime in overleaping the unnatural barner 
society had placed between them; she could not legally become his wife, his ac- 
knowledged wife ; but although the civil tie must not exist between them, the 
more sacred one of religion might: the first, in regard to them, was the law oi 
man, formed by his pride and ambition; the second was the law of God, that ad- 
mitted no exceptions as to the great ones of the earth, and by that law, witha 
stainless conscience, she might be his. He prayed her to observe that men 
themselves had become conscious of the necessity of some such relief to per- 
sons in his station, and had, to a certain degree, instituted and recognised for 
them a kind of second marriage. He represented to her that entering into this 
state with him, she would not forfeit the respect of society ; that all that he 
could bestow of rank and fortune should be hers and her children’s ; and that, if 
these, with his unalterable and devoted affection, could render her happy, she 
would be so. 

The ambitious soul of Constance rose within her; her affections were not 
| conquered, she thought of Emilius with a pang of anguish; her reason was not 
convinced, she felt the sophistry of every argument; hr ingratitude to the 
duchess she could not veil; but visions of pride danced before her. She had 
read of women far more questionably stunted, who had ruled the fate of empires 
As the wife of a respectable clergyman, such as Emilius de Mansfeldt, she might 
creep through life peacefully, and with the sort of every-day happiness of every- 
day good kind of women: but as the chosen of a sovereign, brilliant in beauty 
and talent, she might become a star in Europe, whose ray might illumine a page 
of its history, and whose ultimate influence and ascendancy it was impossible 
to calculate. 

Such were the vague shadows for which the young and aspiring Constance ce 
Waldegrave relinquished the substance of real happiness. Of the intended mar- 
riage of the duke she knew nothing, and she secretly relied upon her own power 


and ability to prevent such a circumstance from taking place, at least for many 
years. After a becoming struggle, which lasted two days, she yielded, and con- 
sented to become the left-handed wife of her young sovereign. 

During these two days she kept her apartment under pretence of indi: povi- 
tion; Emilius’s anxious inquiries and notes were verbally and coolly answere: 


but she met the duke privately, and with him every arrangement was mace 

It was settled that the marriage should be kept secret during the life of the 
duchess ; and they had no doubt that, however disappointed the good duchess 
might be, Constance would succeed in avoiding her projected union with Em. 
lius: the more so as she would continue to express her reluctance to marriage 
altogether, and appear to devote herself exclusively to her protectress. 





| Itwas agreed that the only female confidant on the occasion should be the 
| duke’s old nurse, who had likewise had the principal charge of Constance, and 
whose fidelity and affection were unquestionable: the clergyman and phys:¢.an 
| who had attended the duke on his tour, and who in interest and attachment were 
equally devoted, were the only other persons to whom it was considere:! neces- 


| Sary to intrust the secret. 
| _ ‘The whole of this plan was carried into execution. The duchess had vis:ted 
| Constance daily during her two days’ seclusion, but on the third, Constance re- 


| quested a private interview in the apartments of the duchess ; it was immediate'y 
granted, and the fictitious invalid, apparently scarcely able to walk, and dea:ly 
pale from emotion, fell at the feet of her benefactress, and there pleaded so ear- 


nestly to be permitted to escape altogether from the bonds of marriage, expressed 
herself so happy in her present state, dwelt so pathetically on her devoted and 
undivided love to her maternal protector, declared so selemnly that her death 
would speedily follow her bridal, that the duchess, really alarmed at her appear- 
ance, touched by her affliction, and moved by her expressions of affect on to- 
wards herself, reluctantly promised that she should be permitted to act as she 
thought proper. 

‘But, Constance,” she continued, “you are yet very young; your general 
asseverations against marriage I am too much experienced to pay much attention 
to, although I believe it probable that your feelings towards Emilius may be of 
too sisterly anature. But are you sure, Constance,” andthe duchess fixed 01 
her a penetrating look, “are yousure that no other has usurped the place he 
ought to have held ?” 

To this searching question Constance replied with so much firmness and tact, 
that the duchess, who thought her incapable of art, was thoroughly deceived. 

‘Poor Emilius! I pity him, for he loves you tenderly, my child. The blow 
will be a heavy one, but from my hand it will fall most gently, therefore it shal! 
be dealt by no other. Goto your chamber, Constance, recover and be yourse!! 
again—you ar free!” 

Thinking it best to disburden her mind at once, the duchess sent for Emlius 
without delay ; his heart sank within him at the summons, for “‘ somewhat had 
he deemed of this.” 

With expressions of the most soothing sympathy, she revealed the confession 
of Constance ; he listened in silence, his head drooped on his clasped hands, and 
his whole frame trembled with emotion. 

‘Be composed, be resigned, Emilius! the pang will soon pass away !” 

“Tt has passed already,” he replied in a low but firm tone, as he withdrew b's 
hands and raised his head; the drops of agony yet stood on his brow, and us 
lips yet quivered, but there was astern resolution in his eye, that told the duch- 
ess his was not the spirit to be crushed by the falsehood of a woman. [le 
pressed the hand of his pitying benefactress, and left her presence without ano- 
ther word. 

In about a week after these events, a brilliant féte was given at the palace 11 
honor of the duke’s birthday. Constance appeared in a rich dress of white »ro- 
cade and point lace, ner neck was encircled with a row of magnificent pear's, 
and her raven hair was profusely braided with those beautiful and expensive or- 
naments. Malignant whispers went round. But Constance that night looked 
the very queen of beauty; some secret agitation gave a restless brightness to 
her eyes, and a mantling blush to her complexion. 

About midnight most of the company were dispersed in groups over the illu- 
mined gardens ; the breath of flowers and the enchantment of music were there, 
and the moon looked pale and sweetly down on this scene of courtly revelry. 
The wished-for opportunity presented itself; the duke drew the arm of the 
trembling Constance through his, and descended the least illumined part of the 
steps leading to the garden. ‘They turned into a narrow-shaded alley ; at '' 
entrance Constance caught a glimpse of a dark figure, and a waving cloak , al- 
most at the same moment the word “ Beware!” thrilled through her ear, and 





But Constance was received by the duchess with her usual affection, when on} 


: 


she knew it to be the voice of Emilius. A strong effort suppressed the scream 
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June 27... attired” hee @5 
saat rose to hersips; the had evidently seen and heard nothing, but hav- 
‘ey gong his arm round her waist, was almost carrying her along with great 


idity. 

Fr ney arrived at a smal! chapel thickly embowered in trees; it had formerly 
been dedicated to some saint, and had been latterly used for the morning 
and evening devotion of the inferior part of the now Protestant household. The 
joor wes open, and the rays of the moon (for there was no other light) flickered 
on the marble pavement, and glanced on the white surplice of the clergyman ; 
-wo other persons, the physician and nurse, enveloped in dark mantles, stood 
on each side the altar; there was not a word spoken ; the old woman presented 
Constance with a glass of water, and in another instant she was placed in front 
(tne altar on the left side of the duke—his right hand remained enveloped in 
the light dress-cloak which he wore, and with his left he wedded the false and 
erring Constance. Immediately after the ceremony, the rg pa threw off 
his roves, and the physician his cloak ; and both having their gala-dress beneath, 
the one accompanied the duke, and the other Constance, by different routes 
pack tothe illuminated part of the gardens. The old nurse proceeded to the 
apartments of Constance, in pursuance of such arrangements for the admission 
of the duke as had been agreed upon. 

A week or two passed: the duke doted on the concealed treasure over which 
Mystery thus threw her enchanted veil; the meaning glance, the unseen pres- 
«re of the hand, the covert smile, the kiss snatched in the very midst of dan- 
ger, the jealousy occasioned by the attentions and admiration of others (a dan- 
gerous weapon, which Constance managed with skill and discretion), their rare, 
snort, and stolen interviews, not only prevented the slightest decay in the passion 
of the duke, but increased it to an almost painful degree. From this delicious 
dream they were about to be abruptly wakened. 

One morning, on the duke’s sttensing the council, letters were presented to 
him from the father of the Princess Leepoldine ; they were decisive. 

“Have you heard the news, Constance!” exclaimed two young ladies at 
once, as they advanced arm-in-arm hastily towards her in one of the walks of the 
palace-gardens. 

' «No, really,” she replied carelessly. 

“ News which will delight you,” continued they ; “ we shall have such gaities, 
such fétes, such balls, such excursions!” — 

“ What do you mean ?”” 

« Cannot you guess? how dull you are, Constance !” 

«Come, come,” she exclaimed impatiently, “tell me what you mean?” 

“ What should we mean but the duke’s marriage, to be sure, with the beauti- 
fu] young Princess Leopoldine de ! Everything is settled, even to the 
day the princess sets out. We have been calculating that she must be here ina 
month at the furthest. Why, how pale you have turned, Constance! what can 
be the reason!” and her tormentors could not conceal a malicious smile. 

“| am not very well,” gasped their victim, and slowly turning from them, she 
cottered rather than walked down an opposite alley: but their foud whispering 
and scarcely stifled laaghter reached her ears for some minutes after. 

Coazstance wished to gain her apartments unobserved ; she therefore took an 
unfreyzented path leading to the wing of the palace in which they were situated. 
urying along a closely-planted shrubbery, she almost came in contact with 

er person, who immediately made way for her: she looked up and met the 
melancholy gaze of Emilius. 

Since the explanation with the duchess, Emilius had not appeared among the 
housenold, except in the course of his duties; on such occasions, his expression 
was (nat of mild endurance, and his health was evidently suffering. It was sel- 

ym that Constance had dared to steal a glance at him, and never had she encoun- 
tered lus; their eyes, therefore, met for the first time since her fatal inconstancy. 
She could perhaps have calmly borne a look of reproach or of disdain, but she 
was unprepared for the expression of mere compassion with which he regarded 
her; her — was nettled, and slightly and haughtily returning his salutation 
sne passed on. 

On reaching her apartment she locked herself in, and an agony of tears re- 
lievel her—she sobbed and wept without restraint. By degrees, however, she 
became composed, and able to think and to examine the great misfortune that 
threatened her; her spirit rose with unwonted energy to meet it. During that 
hour the mind and heart of Constance matured the change they had of late been 
gradually undergoing ; the result of that change will best prove its nature. 

She rose, and having carefully removed every trace of her recent suffering, sent 
for her old nurse, and informed her with apparent insensibility of the event about 
to take place, as one which she had fully expected, and was quite prepared for ; 
she sin led at the surprise and soothed the resentment of her confidant: “ He 
must, as an affair of state, be married sooner or later; it is better, on many ac- 
is, that he should be so now; a later marriage might be fatal tome: now I 
am confident in my own power, and confident in my skill to use it.” She then 
gaye the old woman alesson as to her conduct, and having dressed, and supplied 

y art the paleness her various agitations had produced, she went at the proper 
nour to the duchess’s apartments who dined that day alone with her ladies. On 
the entrance of Constance, every eye was turned upon her, including that of the 
duchess, whose ear had not of late escaped altogether from certain reports and 
nalicio2s insinuations, and on whose mind a slight shade of suspicion had begun 
to rest 

The calm, easy, and cheerful demeanour of Constance set her enemies com- 
pletely at fault, and at once relieved the duchess from her apprehensions. ‘The 
intended marriage was of course the first subject on the ¢apis, and the respectful 
ani affectionate manner in which Constance congratulated the duchess, as a piece 
of acting was unrivalled. She contrived to keep up this manner the whole of the 
day, and as the duke found some excuse for not attending the duchess's circle in 
ihe evening, her self-command was not too severely taxed by his presence. It 
was a night, however, on which an interview had been arranged, and at the usual 
nour sie retired to her chamber ; there, gracefully arranged en néghgée, with 
her beautiful hair unbound, and reclining en a sofa, she awaited the arrival of 
tne Le. 

he duke entered the apartment of Coastance with a beating heart, and ap- 
roaiched the sofa; she slept, or “‘ seemed to sleep ;” she was pale as death, and 
¢ eyelashes were heavy with tears. He bent over her. 
alas! what a fate is mine! condemned with my own hand to wound 

core this bosom, to me the fairest, the tenderest, the dearest! Oh, 
Constance!” he knelt and laid his cheek to hers. She awoke, or “ seemed 
(tO Wake 

in the scene that followed, deep sorrow at the necessity of the duke’s mar- 
age appeared the ruling feeling of Constance, and in its display she practised 
for she felt as much affection for him as she was capable of feeling ; the 
straint she imposed upon herself consisted in the su ppression of all entreaties 
nd reproaches. When he assured her that such an evenf would make no change 
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| his conduct and sentiments towards her, she seemed as though she struggled 
‘o believe him ; as though she sincerely desired to attain and to cherish the con- 
fidence he so ardently and so eloquently strove to inspire. 

On leaving her, the duke felt that she was dearer to him than ever. Her pro- 
.(, yet silent sorrow, her confiding tenderness, her meek and self-denying 
uiission, all formed the most decided centrast to the passionate reproaches 

wid vehement grief he had prepared himself to meet. He secretly swore that 

tever might happen, she should ever remain the first and dearest object 
ve. 

) Preparations were now busily set on foot for the reception of the princess, and 


‘anges and arrangements that were made in the interior of the palace, con- 
‘ivuted to supply Constance with excuses for avoiding to receive the duke in 
'; her not being able to do so, appeared to occasion her the most painful 
ointment. Several times she pretended to arrange a plan for an interview, 
ue always managed that some contretems should prevent it; till at length 
ssuled to perceive that the duke thought less of his approaching bride than 

ie cid of her, his artful and enchanting Constance. z , 
(ic duchess with her usual benevolent forethought, had had Emilius appointed 
' his clerical capacity, to accompany the embassy that was to bear the acquies- 
cence of the duke to the terms proposed by the father of the princess, and to ac- 
company her to the dominions of her husband. The duchess imagined that a 
“lange of scene and occupation would contribute to heal the yet festering wound 
of dissappointed love. Emilius readily accepted the commission, and departed 
with the embassy without taking leave of Constance. He had observed the in- 
connexion between her and the duke: but he knew not to what extent 

was involved. 

it was on a beautiful morning, at that time of the year when spring is just 
merging into summer, thatthe rising sun, gilding the swelling hills and waving 
woos of Hermanstadt, glanced its enlivening beams on a royal cavalcade within 
a few leagues of the little capital. Knights and gentlemen, and a troop of armed 
vilowers, escorted a train of litters, one of which, more gorgeous than the rest, 
utained the betrothed princess , the fair and gentle Leopoldine. ‘The curtains 
the litter were undrawn, and she was looking about with girlish delight on 
ue novel and lovely scenery that surrounded her, and conversing freely with 
ier attendants: “ How far are we now from the city *” 

‘Not above two leagues,” replied Emilius. ‘“ And look, madam,” he con- 
tinued, after a pause, “the duke and his train have just emerged from behind 
yonder hill, on their way to meet your highness.” The princess requested the 
cavalcade to pause, while she and her ladies rose up to reconnoitre. 

* Yes, yes,” she falteringly exclaimed, “ 1 see them quite plain.”’ 

* What a gallant array of knights and ladies !” observed one of her fair com- 
panions. 

‘And you, madam,” said Emilius, lowering his voice, “ you can no doubt 
distinguish the duke ; his white plume, rich dress, and foremost station render 
him conspicuous.” 

“I see nothing else,” replied the princess. She reseated herself, gave an 
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order to and, closing the cortains of the litter, remameusuen cne re- 
mainder of the way. 

Constance had been nominated by the duchess, amongst other young ladies, to 

t ( have escaped from this distinction, but it 
he well and she had, as seo of her plan, resolved to take her share in all 
proac ceremonies without excuse or shrinking. Dari ess 
of their cavaleade the duke a a little in advance, attended by te or Ubte 
officers of his household usu Fry his person ; the young ladies, arrayed 
in a sort of equestrian uniform, followed, surrounded by knights and gentlemen ; 
the empty carriage, with attendants of lower degree, closed the procession.— 
The duke looked calm and grave, and did not, as was his wont, mix with or ad- 
dress the rest of the party. Once only he turned uickly and anxiously round 
on hearing some slight confusion, and the words “ Take care, Lady Constance !* 
Her palfrey had shied ; the was already over, but his look was not lest 
on Constance, and at such a moment it fell like a drop of balm in the bitter cup 
forced to her lips. 

How her heart beat as the cavalcades approached each other! That of the prin- 
cess drew up ; she and her ladies alighted from their litters, and the ge.atlemen from 
their horses. She took her station, her ladies took theirs immediately behind 
her, and the gentlemen, cap in hand, formed a semicircle round them. The duke, 
the moment he observed the princess alight, did the same with all his train, and 
advanced. For amoment Constance felt overpowered, she could scarcely move 
forward in her place ; she was about, not only to behold, but to salute with ap- 
pearances of respect and affection, the being who of all others had the most 
baneful influence on her fate. There was another, too—Emilius: he whom 
she had injured, and therefore bated. It was a severe trial, but her firmness of 
mind was worthy of a better cause, and as fortunately none at this interesting 
moment were observing her, she had time to recover. 

The duke hastily advanced, and throwing his plumed cap upon the verdant 
and flowery sward, knelt before the princess, pressed both her hands to his lips, 
and welcomed her in words to his heart and home. Her faltering accents and 
modest blush, joined to the expression of happiness lurking in her eyes and smile, 
made her at that instant an object of powerful interest even to the most indiffer- 
ent of the spectators, and, in + ony of himself to the duke also. Constance bent 
her eyes eagerly upon her; she beheld a rival not more than two years older 
than herself; tall and elegantly formed, with a profusion of fair hair, delicate 
complexion, rosy lips, and the mildest blue eyes in the world; to these 
advantages were united the easy and dignified demeanour habit bestows at an 
carly period on those of her station. As a princess, Leopoldine was of course a 
beauty ; in any other class she would have been a very pretty woman. 

The young ladies were introduced by the duke ; Constance was youngest 
both in age and rank, and was, therefore, the last presented. Her hand trembled 
in his, he pressed it gently ; she advanced with downcast eye and blushing cheek ; 
the princess and her attendants were struck with her extreme youth, beauty, and 
apparent modesty. 

“ This young lady,” said the duke, “ is the orphan daughter of one of the 
best and bravest of men; I recommend her to your highness’s especial favor.” 
A feeling of shame and remorse, of contempt for herself and for her royal lover, 
passed over the mind of Constance, as she knelt and kissed the hand extended 
to her; the princess retained hers as she rose, and saluting her cheek, kindly 
said, ‘“‘ Your young charge needs not even your recommendation, my lord; no 
one can look at her, and not wish to be her friend.” At that moment Constance 
raised her eyes, and met those of Emilius fixed on her with an ominous and pene- 
trating look. 

Jt was a painful moment, but it passed. The princess was seated in the car- 
riage, with two elderly ladies of her own suite opposite to her. The duke rode 
close by, the ladies with their new companions nearly surrounded it on their 
palfreys, and the long train of noblemen, gentlemen, and attendants followed. 
Constance felt a pang at her heart every time the duke spoke to his bride ; he 
smiled too, he seemed pleased ; she even imagined he looked at her admiringly, 
tenderly : most certainly he never bestowed a glance on Constance, perhaps not 
even a thought. 

Her self-torment, however, received some respite at their entrance into the 


occasions. 
Leopoldine, selon les regles, bowed, smiled, and kissed her hand on all 


sides, and the heads of her two old ladies went with the regularity of Chinese 
mandarins. 

They reached the palace ; the venerable duchess stood in the centre of her 
crowded hall to receive them, and blessed with affectionate solemnity the kneel- 
ing Leopoldine. 

“he princess was then conducted to her private apartment, where refresh- 
ments were prepared, and a few hours of repose allotted to her. 

Constance also retired to hers. Alas! how little do we usually 
how falsely do we usually appreciate that which we envy ! 
gar-girl in Hermanstadt, if the heart of Constance had been unveiled to her, 
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pensed with, from the now evidently delicate state of her 
sity for early hours. 

Her state of health was indeed no longer a ; Constance was 
that in a few months she would become a nother, ore mental aware 

: , meer os suffering 
materially increased 2 ap “ irritability of her situation. 

On the following week the duke and duchess appeared i 
of festivities took hain in which Constance csomcnal = a = a a 
towards the duke was at all times regulated by the nicest tact ; she behaved oH 
cisely as she would have done had no tie existed between them; at the 
time she was aware of the effect produced on him by her pallid cheek, her 
declining health, and her sometimes real, and sometimes assumed air of deep 
dejection. 

By a singular fatality, the duchess became exceedingly attached to Constance, 
who without any pressing officiousness, did all she could to improve her 
opinion. ‘The dowager was delighted to observe her protégée thus taken into fa- 
vor, and, on the departure of one of the duchess’ attendant ladies, freely assented 
that Constance should take her place. As one of the consequences of this ar- 
rangement, Constance was put in possession of the apartments of her predeces- 
sor, which were close to those of the duchess. 

This appointment unavoidably brought her into more frequent communication 
with the duke, and her conduct became proportionally more guarded. In spite 
of all his contrivances, she continued to manage that he should never see her 
except in the presence of a third person. 

Matters continued in this way for several months, during which the pregnancy 
of the duchess was publicly announced, when a train of astounding events oc- 
curred, which utterly changed the position of all parties. 

One morning when the duke was alone in his study, a cautious knock was 
heard ¥ the door, and the physician who had witnessed the left-handed marriage 
entered. 

“come, sir,” he said, in a voice scarcely above his breath, “to report to you 
that last night the Lady Constance was safely delivered of a son.” 

The duke started from his seat with astonishment, for he had not even been 
naade aware of her situation. He questioned the physician closely, and was re- 
lieved to find that every measure had been taken with such care and art that ne 
apprehension was entertained of a discovery. The clergyman had been placed 
in a small room adjoining, and had baptized the child; the physician had himself 
informed the duchess and the dowager of the illness of the young lady, and the 
—— necessity there existed at present for her being kept perfectly quiet and 
secluded. 

“While the infant is in its first torpid state,” he continued, “ it can be easily 
managed, but it will be advisable as soon as possible to remove it, and on this, 
point [ am desirous of consulting with your highness.” 

A consultation accordingly took place, and a plan for removing the child with 
the old nurse to a farm belonging to the duke, was decided on. The duke took 
this opportunity of sending the most affectionate messages to Constance, with a: 
request that in two or three days he might be permitted to see her and to em-+ 
brace his child before its departure. ‘The physician returned with the answer, 
that it would give the Lady Carteass the greatest happiness to comply with the 
wish of his highness. 

‘To the great disappointment of the duke, on the day fixed for his visit, a party 
was arranged for an excursion to a country-seat belonging to one of his courtiers ; 
they were to go early in the morning, and to return the same evening. He found 
that it was impossible to make any plausible excuse, and was, therefore, obliged 
to content himself with stating through his physician, his reason to Constance 
for not keeping his appointment. 

It was a burming day, without a breath of air, but towards evening dark and 
threatening clouds arose; a storm was gathering. The horses were ordered 
without delay, in the hope of reaching the city before it exploded, but the hope 
was vain. About midway they were enveloped in sudden darkness; a few 


sions, the attendance of Constance on the latter a as a dis- 
health, and the neces- 
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city, where they were met with all the public demonstrations usual on such heavy drops fell, and the lightning burst forth with terrific violence, followed. by 


peals of thunder, which produced almost the effect of an earthquake. The duke, 


| enveloped in his cloak, was on horseback close to the capacious carriage, which 


conveyed the two duchesses and three of their ladies. A tremendous flash of 
lightning crossed his path, the carriage appeared surrounded with flame, the 
horses reared and backed, then came shrieks and utter darkness; the next flash 
revealed an awful scene—the carriage was down, the terrified horses kicking 
and plunging frightfully, the blackened corpse of the aged duchess, whom the 
lightning had struck, lay in the arms of her grandson; and near him was his 


| wife, insensible in those of her attendants; others were engaged in extricating, 


The meanest beg- | 


would have shrunk from exchanging places with the beautiful, the courtly, the | 


highly-gifted and idolized favorite. 
But the sacrifice was not complete: arrayed in vestal white, Constance took 


her station in the evening at the ceremony of marriage, as one of the maidens | 


How unworthy was she of the outward emblems of maiden pu- 
The solemnity and grandeur of the 


of the bride. 
rity, and of the station she thus usurped! 


and negative espousals. The right hand of the duke, no longer enveloped in his 


mantle, was presented to the young and lovely woman who stood at his side, in | 


the face of an approving nation. 

It was not the pomp and circumstance that surrounded the royal bride—it was 
not the chastened happiness that beamed in her eye, and hovered on her lip; it 
was not—no—it was not even her undoubted right to the affestions of her hus- 
band, that Constance, in her momentary heart’s penitence and humiliation en- 
vied : it was the virtuous tranquillity of her rival, her dignified innocence, whic., 
mingling with her bridal modesty and womanly love, threw round her a halo o 
respect that guarded her, in the most peculiar and delicate situation in which 
she could be placed, from the ironical smile of the profane, and the rude stare of 
the profligate. y . 

As soon as she possibly could, after the ceremony, Constance retired to her 
own apartment, withdrawing from the festivities of the evening. ‘This she did 
fer two reasons: first, because she was fearful her firmness might at last give 
way ; and secondly, because her perseverance might impress the duke with the 
idea that she was really indifferent. 

Sinking with agitation and fatigue, she reached her room; her nurse ass'sted 


her bed. 
“ Now go,” she said to the nurse, “observe as far as you can all that passes, 


and bring me a faithful report.” . 
Sleep visited not the eyes of the miserable Constance ; she shed no tears, 


she remained motionless, with her hands pressed tightly on her brow and her | od 
}}; escaped itl. 


bosom ; heavy sighs alone responded to the notes of music, the busy hum, and 
the accents of gaiety which occasionally reached her ; these she could not ex- 
clude, although she had carefully shut out the glare of light, and her windows 
were the only ones not illuminated throughout the palace. ’ 

The nurse, on her return, was shocked at the alteration these few hours of 
real suffering had made in her young mistress, but Constance stopped perempto- 
rily her expressions of surprise an¢ pity, and listened with perfect patience to 
her circumlocutory accounts of the bal!, which the old woman would tel! in her 
own way : the ladies’ dresses, the splendor of the supper-tables, who danced with 
who, &e. &c. ‘Dead | 

“No one, I suppose,” said Constance, “ inquired for or perhaps even thought 
of me.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the nurse, “ the old duchess, as she passed the recess 
where I and some others were standing, told me she was sorry to hear you were 
so ill, and asked whether you were better when I left you; I replied (Heaven 
forgive me !), that you were only suffering from excessive fatigue, and that J had 
left you as sound asleep as a tired child ; her highness smiled, but your former 
playmate, the young De Mansfeldt, who was with her, did not smile, but fixed 
his eyes as though he would have looked me through. Ah, madam! he has 


never forgiven you and never will.” 

“TI do not fear him,” answered Constance ; “he is too good to strive in any 
way to injure me—but goon!” Me 

The nurse took up her narrative precisely where she had left off, detailing all 
the little events that had struck her in the order they had hagpened. 

“And so,” she continued, “as the duke handed out the young duchess from 
the supper-room, we stood in our recess, and courtesied as they passed us, and 
the duchess, I must say, bowed and smiled very affably ; but I caught the duke’s 
eye, and I am sure he marked me. Well, my lady, he went on and placed his 
duchess in her chair of state, and stood by her and spoke a little; but I could 
observe that his eyes were turned, as it were by stealth, towards the asin 
where I remained. Presently she engaged in conversation with some bs - 
and the duke kept moving away by degrees [Constance raise« herself up, — - 
less with attentior] until he reached the recess; I took care not to move trom 
my place. 

““* Where is your lady, nurse ?’ asked he. 

«« Tl in her chamber, my lord,’ I replied. 

“ He said no more, but sighed deeply, an 
his cheerfulness.” Med 

“Thank you—thank you, nurse!” exclaimed Constance, “ this is all I wish 
to know.” | 

She sank back on her pillow, and in a few minutes was In the enjoyment of a 
refreshing slumber. 


d while I remained did not recover 


halo of | 


amid screams of terror, the remaining ladies from their carriage ; others in strug- 
gling to secure the safety of the females on horseback, while their own animals, 
from which they had hastily sprung, were speeding away under the influence of 
the general panic. 

Universal and sincere was the mourning throughout Hermanstadt for the ex- 
cellent and venerable duchess, who for upwards of half a century had lived 
among her people, blessing and blessed. 

The horror and astonishment of Constance when informed of this fatal acci- 
dent, were not unmixed with real grief. Her heart was sufficiently unhardened 


_to deplore sincerely the death of her benefactress, but—there were moments, 


scene impressed her awfully, especially when she compared it to her own stealthy | *~, : 
scel I y, esp : I ~ | when almest unconsciously, she recollected that the event, however to be la- 


mented, removed one of the most decided obstacles to the acknowledgment of 
her left-handed marriage. 
The young duchess was brought home ina state of considerable danger, and, 


| on tne second day following, gave birth to a seven months’ child, a son. 


| der mother wou 


| ‘cotic, slept yet more soundly. 








It was on the third night after this last event, between ten and eleven o'clock, 


when net only the palace but the city appeared buried in profound repose, all 
dark, still, and melancholy, that Constance, having assured the duchess that she 
| Was quite well enough to sit up with her for an hour or two, entered her apart- 
ment for the first time since this awful visitation. The duchess embraced her 


affectionately, and a few low murmurs passed between them. The cradle of 
her little son was placed close by the bed of the duchess, for the young and ten- 

\d not allow him from her sight. A portly and dozing dame was 
comfortably ensconced in an easy-chair, the room was faintly lighted, and all the 
other attendants had withdrawn. Constance raised up the curtain of the infant’s 
i, and looked upon it: she was struck with its strong resemblance to her own 
and, notwithstanding its premature birth, she observed that it was very 
She dropped the curtain, and took her station by the bedside of 


child, 
little smaller. 


: : hi Fon | the duchess, who, under the ii ic draught, soon sank 
her.to undress, and with a throbbing head and aching heart she threw herself on | '”* duchess, who, under the influence of a nareotic draught, soon sank to sleep, 


with her hand clasped in that of Constance, and the attendant, without any nar- 
Half an hour passed in unbroken silence and 
melancholy reflection, when a slight movement of the child attracted the atten- 
tion of Constance’; she gently rocked the cradle with her unoccupied hand, but 
she had scarcely begun to do so, when the child struggled, and a faint cry 
Constance instantly undrew the curtain, and beheld the infant in 
the last agony, its face black from convulsion; and in another moment it was 
dead. eer 

Constance had been of late so accustomed to weigh the slightest actions of 
her life, and to regulate every word and look, that upon this occasion the habit 
did not desert her, and she scarcely breathed while she considered what was best 
to be done. A thought struck her; her eyes glanced rapidly from the dead 
infant to the sleepers—she listened, not a sound was to be heard—her lips be- 
came compressed, her eyes dilated, but her step did not waver, nor her hand 
tremble: she raised the little corpse, and, noiseless as a spirit, glided with it 
from the room. Her nurse slept soundly on the couch, and by her, on a tempo- 
the infant of Constance. The night-dresses of the children 
were exactly the same, for Constance had taken advantage of the preparations 
begun at an early period for the expected heir, to secure the patterns she herself 
required. It was only necessary to change their little head-gear, for that of the 
roval infant was of much finer materials, and this Constance managed without 
awaking her child; but still the alteration, trifling as it was, from the slowness 
ntleness requisite, took up time, and Constance began to tremble from 
head to foot, At last the exchange of the children was effected, and with the 
living substitute she hastened back. As she slipped into the duchess’s room, 
whose door she had purposely left ajar, she heard the attendant move and yawn ; 
the old woman did not, however, open her eyes, but instinctively putting out 
her hand, rocxed the empty cradle, until the action itself set her again to sleep. 
Then Constance crept on again, and with a sudden bound of her heart, placed 
her infant in the cradle, and covered it up. 

She waited until the child awoke, and having called the dame’s attention to it, 
she hail the satisfaction befure leaving her post, of seeing it placed at the breast 
of the nourrice, and of observing that neither of the women appeared for a mo- 
ment to doubt its identity. 

On returning to her own apartment she found, 
ing over the body of the dead infant, which she 
time before Constanee could make her comprehend w 
even then she would scarcely believe it. and Gnd, if you eas; the Wtite’ sed 

“Look, nurse,” continued her mistress, “and fine, © | ae aie 


left arm-pit. 
ye said bled an arrow, close under the : 
+ pony a A did not the doctor assure us that that mark was indelible ? 


ly astonished! Our boy is 
Dry up your tears, nurse, and cease to look so utter 
alive as well, he will be brought up 4s the son of a sovereign oa shou a, 
brought up; and he will sit where he oaght—on the royal seat o ¥ ee. 
It is right and just that this should be so—is he not the offspring 0 “ 
first auaeas' Keep the secret until it be ripe for disclosure, and all wi 


well.” 


rary bed, reposed 


and gent 


as she expected, her nurse weep- 


Jd in her lap. It was some 
_ what hed taken place, and 















Portrait of Wagner. 

The Sabscribers to the “SPIRIT OF THE TIMES” are apprised that on Saturday 
next, the Fourrs or Juty, they will be presented with a magnificent Portrait of the 
celebrated WAGNER—the Champion of the South Western Turf. Extra expense has 
been laid out upon its execution, and beyond doubt it is the most splendid a pa 
ever published in the United States. It has been engraved on stee] plate, in line, in _ 
highest style of art, by GimBrepe,-under the direction of PRUD’HOMME. The original 
picture, in oil, was painted expressly for This Paper, by Trove, and is not only a very 
faithful and striking likeness, but one of the most beautiful pictures he has — exe- 
cuted. A fine fall length portrait of “ KaTE,” the jockey of Wagner ” all his —— 
races, is given, with @ superb view of the Buck-eye Course at Cincinnati, sccm - pic- 
ture was painted immediately after Wagner’s races with Grey Eagle - rita te in 
October last. The portrait will be accompanied by a complete Memoir, giving Wegnere 
performances in full, with incidental notices of his contemporaries. 


The Match between Gano and Boston, for $10,000 a side, Four mile heats, 
which is to come off on Monday, the 7th of December next, over the Lafayette 
Course, at Augusta, Georgia, is likely to prove a sporting affair of more interest 
than many imagine. We look upon the challenge of Gano’s friends as quite the 
most spirited thing of the season, and from what we hear of private trials, the 
second grand match over the Lafayette Course will be a:different sort of matter 
from that between John Bascombe and Argyle. It is understood here by those 
best informed in the premises that Boston will leave the stable of “the Napo- 
leon” of the Old Dominion, in the course of August or September, for the stable 
of “the Wellington” of Carolina, though these arrangements, we presume, are 
hardly concluded at present. It appears to be settled, however, that Boston 
takes up his line of march for the South, some time before the commencement 
of the Fall campaign in Virginia. We regret this on many accounts, but prin- 
cipally for the reason that it is understood that Wagner is to cross the Laurel 
Hill to Baltimore from Kentucky, in the course of the summer. He will not 











(Arks.) Spring Bac a. 4 






: , over 
5, 110—6, 118—-7 and upwards, 124lbs.; allow and geldings. Mile — 


Maj. E. Rector's ch. m. Belle of Winchester, by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy, 
Col 


Y'S.--------- wee ee een ewe www ew ween e Ce Cleese ceeccocccccecc cose cecceerosccs 
b. f. Meg Dillard, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Behenith by Arabian 

Bagdad, out of Rosy Clack, 4 yrs Y 
Time, 1:55—1:58—2:02. Track very heavy. 2 

The course was mid-leg deep, being recently worked, and literally inundated 


by the late a rains. : 
WEDNESDAY, May 13— Purse $200, ent. $20, conditions as before. Two mile heats- 


Col. Long’s b. m. C by Imp. Leviathan, out of Cleopatra by Arab, 5 yrs.... 1 1 
Maj. Rector’sb. m. Lady Nashville, ty Stockholder, dam by Snap, 5 yrs----------- 2 2 
me, 3:57 —3:59. 
THURSDAY, May 14—Purse $300, ent. $40, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Maj. Rector’s ch. c. Workman, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Timoleon, 4 yrs----.--- 1 
Mr. Webster's ch. m. Lady Stock, by Stockholder, dam by old Potomac, 5 yrs------ Zz. 
Col. Long’s b. m. Basheba, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Imp. Bagdad, 5 yrs.-------- 3 3 


Time, 6:30—6: 33. 
The track leg deep, and the rain descending in torrents. 
yee re 15—Proprietor’s Purse $100, ent. $20, conditions as before. Mile heats, 
st 3 in 5. 


Col. Long’s bl. m. Coal Black Rose, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Arab, 5 yrs.-------- . 
Mr. Webster's b. c. Euclid, by Imp. Luzborough. dem by Sir Archy, 4 yrs----------- 2 dr 
Time, 2:01. 


Although the time generally was not what is called good, yet it is but justice 
to state, that there was one mile made in the first heat of the second day’s race 
by Col. Long’s b. m. Cleopatra in 1:50—unparallelled in the heavy cundition of 
the course, and I might add, in the want of good condition of both nags—Cleo- 
patra being as much too high as Lady Nashville too low. The latter was una- 
ble to stand up against such “ all-fired tall walking.” 

The three mile day was an interesting contest ; Basheba was the favorite, yet 
‘it squinted as how that Workman might be too game for either nag, as they took 
turn about with him; but even “turn about ” sometimes is not fair play, for nei- 
ther nag was able to lap him. He lead them from the score in gallant style, un- 
der a hard pull, and beat them with ease, without being made to run a jump. 

A match has been made between Maj. Rector’s Workman and Col. Long’s 
Elias Rector, for $4000 a side, to come off one week before the next Fall races, 
over the Fort Smith Course. Volcano’s get are looked upon in these parts as 
real “ fire-eaters.” The field, Ilearn, is open for an “ tna,” “ Vesuvius,” or 
any of his get. 

It cannot but be gratifying to the amateurs of the Turf to hear, that here in 
the Far West, where but a few years since, on the shores of the Arkansas, the 
panther and the savage were seen to steal along its bloodied waters, a flourishing 
town is now rapidly growing up, and the spirited and liberal citizens of the neig!- 


find “ soft places” as “ plenty as blackberries,” on this side of the Alleghanies, ; borhood have got up one of the very best Jockey Clubs west of the “‘ Great Fa- 


even should Old White-nose be out of the way. Treasurer, Andrewetta, and 
Bandit, will be ready to “ give him a turn,” to say nothing of Clarion, Passen- 
ger, Camden, and others. On the whole the prospect of good sport during the 
ensuing campaign could hardly be increased. There’s no telling how many 
Pictons and Mary Randolphs may come out this Fall, while the number of fine 
four and five yr. olds has rarely been equalled. 





Messrs Heap & Smitu, of Tennessee, have sold their 3 year old b. f. by 
Arab, dam by Pacolet, to Atten H. Busu of Marianna, Florida, for $500. Also 
their 3 year old ch. f. by imported Leviathan, dam by Florizel to P. A. Srocx- 
ton, of Marianna, Florida, for $400, since sold to Dr. Samver C. Bettamy 
for $500 and stinted to Col. J. J. Prrrman’s b. h. American Citizen. 





Sale of Imported Horses in Canada.—It will be seen from an advertisement 
in to-day’s paper that a fine lot of Stock is to be sold at Toronto, on the 10th of 
July, during the races. The increasing interest manifested in both provinces 
lately, with regard to racing and the improvement of stock, has been frequently 
alluded to in these columns. The opportunity now presented of securing 
thorough-breds from Old England should be improved by our friends on the op- 
posite side of “ the Lines.” . 

Mr. F. P. Grow, late of Georgia, has removed to Tallahassee, F'l., where he 
is training a stable of six or seven good ones, the property of Gen. Tuomas 
Brown, and two which he purchased here last season, one being Fifer, a bro- 
ther to Hornblower, and the other, Clarissa, a sister to Clarion. 





Mr. Joun S. Lorton, of Pendleton, S. ©., claims the name of Piomingo for 
his br. c. by Imp. Tranby out of Lancella by Lance, foaled on the 29th of May 


last. Lancella has been sent to Redgauntlet. 





Vatuaste Worx on SueEer.— In yesterday’s paper mention was made of the 
Nantucket sheep-shearing having commenced on the 17th inscant, and that the 
number of sheep was ten thousand. id 

I have, until very lately, supposed there were more sheep in Nantucket than in 
any town in the United States : but, having lately purchased a small book printed 
in Cambridge, Mass., giving the number of sheep in fourteen of the States—I 
was much surprised to find so many. 


In the town of Shoreham, Vt., there are 26,584 sheep. In New York there 


are three towns, having over 30,000 each—viz. : 
Washington, Dechew Ci nctdak anetinine odes veee 34,377 
Avon, Livingston Co......--.-------+-----+---- 33,380 
Hoosick, Rensselaer Co..........-------------- 37,807 


In the whole State of New York, there are 4,299,879, and in the fourteen 
States specified there are 12,897,638 sheep—yielding nearly 42 million pounds 
of wool, valued in 1836 (from an average of 10 years) at $21,168,000. By the 
census now taking, we shall no doubt find there are a much greater number of 
sheep in the United States than there was in 1835.” Journal of Commerce. 

The work mentioned in the above article can be obtained in this city at 


Messrs. Wiley & Putman’s Book-store, 161 Broadway. 





A very fine imported Jennet is advertised for sale in to-day’s paper. Repeated 
inquiries havimg been made for one, the present opportunity should not be over- 
looked by those in want. 





Extract from a letter from a leading Southern Breeder. 
Nothing very particular is transpiring in the horse line in Virginia, or in the 
Carolinas. One thing, however, is somewhat astonishing ; notwithsianding the 
great pressure in the monied operations of the country, horses scll well, indeed 
at high rates ; this proves the absorbing interest, and the excited feeling (which 
is not morbid) prevailing upon the subject of Racing. 
and confidence be restored, and you will see a No. 1 horse command $25,000. 





Marianna (Florida) Spring Races. 
The Annual Races over the Marianna Course commenced on the 4th of Feb. 
‘The Stake for 3 yr. olds, up for the first day, not having filled, there was no race. 


WEDNESDAY, Feb. 5, 1840—Citizen’s Purse $300, free for all ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 
86lbs.—4, 100—5, 110—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124lbs.; mares ahd geldings allowed 3lbs. 
Two mile heats. 

Messrs. Head & Smith’s ch. f. Old Mistress, by Count Badger, out of Timora by 


po REMC eae RE aicben rt SRE ee ee 1 
Col. J. J. Pittman’s b. g. Uchre, by Stockholder, dam by Sir Archy, 4 yrs.....--.--- 3 3 
John R. Fort’s gr. f. Mary Rob, by Imp. Luzborough, dam by Shawnee, 4 yrs... ..-- 2 dr 


Time, 3:48—4:05. 
» Old Mistress took the track im both heats, and never was headed. 


“THURSDAY, Feb. 6—Jockey Club Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Col. J. J. Pittinan’s ch. h. Charles Archie, by Sir Charles, dam by Eclipse, 5 yrs.. 
Messrs. Head & Smith’s b. f. Artanna, by Arab, dam by Pacolet, 3 yrs........--- 1 dist. 
Time, 7:15—6: 10. 
Charles Archie let down in the last quarter of the 3d mile. 


the back stretch, Arianna kicked up and threw her rider. 


In the 3d mile on 


SAME DAY—Second Race—Match, $—~ aside. Two miles 
S. J. Baker's ch. g. Little Peter, by Escape, dam by Timoleon, 7 yrs 1 
Head & Smith’s ch. g. Sam, by Pacific, dam unknown, 5 a agar eS een 9 


Time, 3:56. 
FRIDAY, Feb. 7—Purse $700, conditions as before. Four mile h 
Head & Smith’s b.c. Lesley, by Imp. Leviathan, dam by Stockholder, 3 yrs. walked over. 


No one appeared to start against him, and well they might not, for his blood- 
like appearance and high racing form is enough to fright the eyes of fearful ad- 


versaries. 
SATURDAY, Feb. 8—Purse $250, conditions as before Mile heats, best 3 in 5. 
Head & Smith's ch. f. Old Mistress, pedigree above, ‘ YTS ~~ 000 wn neen eens nee 111 
“ ‘ 


Col. J. J. Pittman’s b. g. Uchre, yrs 
Time, 1:55— 1:54—1.55. 


Uchre was only entered to make sport. Old Mistress won each heat with- 
out being headed. 
SAME DAY—Séecond Race—Mitch, $—— aside. Two miles. 


Head & Smith’s b. g- Moses, by Pacific, 5 yrs...... ae Sr Ie il OLS Se 
S. J. Baker’s ch. g. Litile Peter, pedigree Sets. Re ee ee 2 
e, 3: | 


| concluded, that to do him justice, he must be tried again, and the result has given | 
Once let the tide turn, | - 


of Sam, who never fails to “‘ watch the points,” made a “brush” at the “nick of 
time,” thereby “ stealing a march” on him, and dashed ahead on the inside, when 
a desperate stru 


ordered to “ persuade and pull.” 


ther of Waters.” The Course has lately been thoroughly and completely re- 
paired and enclosed by its very liberal owner, Maj. Exias Rector, and promises 
fair to be one of the very best in the country. 

The purses for the Fall Meeting will be very handsome, there being more than 
$2000, which will be “ forked up" and delivered out to the winners, which in 
these hard shinplaster times is well worth the attention of those who breed or 
train the Bostons and Grey Eagles of the West. There are now several fine 
stables in the neighborhood, having already travelled from their distant homes to 
become acclimated for the coming meeting, when “ the loose buffaloes’ (as my 
friend of the raven locks would have said) will fall. 

Col. Long has a good stable of the very best blood of the country, and having 
lately leased the course, his string will be added to those already in the State. 

Your old friend, AsMOoDEUs. 





Lynchburg (Va.) Spring Races. 

Some one has sent the editor of the “ Virginian” a crack report of the late 
meeting at that place, which we are desired to copy. We do so with pleasure. 
It is somewhat surprising that of the entries for the first three days’ purses, not 
one started with a name, though some of the entries were six and seven years 
old. “Notwithstanding the pressure in the money market, we are not aware 
that the cost of names has advanced. We should judge that our Virginia friends 
had been using the knife pretty freely, from the unusual number of geldings that 


were started. 


WEDNESDAY, May 13, 1840—Poststake for 3 yr. olds, colts S#ibs., fillies 83lbe. —— 
subs. at $50 each. Mile heats. 


Col. John L. White's gr.c. by Imp. Margrave, dam by Lance ..........-.......- 1 1 
Hugh Rogers’ gr. c. by Imp. Feit, dam unknown... .............. bettbebdteecs=Jt 2 dist 
M. Talbot's gr. c. by O'Kelly, dam by Hamiltonian....................-...-.... 2 dist 


Time, 1:55—1:56. 

THURSDAY, May 14—Purse $150, free for ali ages, 3 yr. olds carrying 86lbs.—4, 100—5, 
118—6, 118—7 and upwards, 124!bs.; allowing 3lbs. to mares and geldings. Two mile 
heats. 

Col. John P. White’s ch. g. by Mons. Tonson, dam by Sir Hal, aged.....-......... L 3 

S. Woodrof’s ro. g. by Young Eclipse, out of Betsey West, 4 yrs...........-...... 22 

Time, 3:59—4:06. 


FRIDAY, May 15—Purse $150, conditions as before. Two mile heats. 


Col. John P. White’s ch. h. by Timoleon, dam by Trafalgar, 5 yrs................. 1 1 
M. Talbot's ch. c. by Tychicus, dam by Madison, 4 yrs_..................-----.--. 2 dr 
Time, 3:59. 

SAME DAY—Second Race—One mile. 
Col. Jonn L. White’s b. f. by Imp. Margrave, dam by Sir Charles, 3 yrs..........-...- I 
David McDaniel's ch. g.by Greybeard, out of Powhatan, aged...........--...-.-...- 2 
M. Talbot's ch. f. by Lexington, out of Betsey West, 3 yrs.........-.......-.-----.- 3 
Time, 1:56. 


SATURDAY, May 16—Jockey Club Purse $400, conditions as before. Three mile heats. 
Melville Talbot's ch. h. Fortunatus, by Carolinian, dam by Sir Charles, 5 yrs..-...- = 
David McDaniel’s b. g. Sam Johnson, by Giles Scroggins, out of Betsey Baker, 6 y. 2 2 

; Time, 5:52—5:5s. 

The “ knowing ones” regarded this race as “ open and shut ” for Sam, he pre- 
senting himself with laurels “fresh and green” clustering his brow, having du- 
ring last Fall “ fobb’d” no less than four Jockey Club purses, whilst Fortuna- 
tus had not a “feather in his cap,” save the fact, and which perhaps it is but jus- 
tice to him to mention, that in his colt race, mile heats, over this course, in the 
Fall of ’38, he fell down and yet ‘‘cribb’d”’ the purse, beating two, a Fylde and 
Janus. This, however, was lost sight of, in consequence of om subsequent bad 
luck, never having made a tolerable show, in consequence of bad order, and in 
one instance having to pay forfeit in a match of $500 a side with Betsey Reed. 


12th} 


May oe ea course, one mile distant from the town. 
TUESDAY, May 12, 1840—Purse $100, ent. sa aera = ages, 3 yrs. 86lbs.—4, 100— readers the design and character of this magazine are comparatively unknown, 


- June 27, 





American Turf Register and Sporting Magazine. 
the oldest ma- 


gazine in this country, will be issued on Wednesday next. To many of our 


| and on this account we trust to be held guiltless of egotism and partiality jn 


| calling attention to a periodical which is published in the same Office, and con. 
_dueted by the editor of this paper. It is now more than eighteen months since 

fell into the hands of the present publisher, and we are gratified to find that dy. 
| Ting that time a large number of the subscribers of the “Spirit of the Times” 
have also become subscribers to the “Turf Register.” Each number cont, 


ee ; ing 
_ sixty-four pages of letter-press, printed on beautiful type and paper, and is always 
embellished with one fine engraving on steel plate, and frequently with two. } 


| the most eminent artists of theday. The contents of the work are entirely dis. 


| tinct from those of the weekly paper ; it has been the aim of the editor to 4! its 
_ pages with as many articles of practical utility and value as was consisten: with 
its general interest. In the Racing Calendar no description of the runny; 


TY 
MI2TI1Y 1g ig 


given, those details being published at length in the “ Spirit of the Times.” The 
editor being in the receipt of all the English and other Sporting Magazines ang 
periodicals, is enabled to select the most able and useful articles contained in each 

so that, as a work of reference and general interest, probably no one original 
magazine of a similar character can compare withit. A large number of origi 
nal correspondents have recently sprung up, whose contributions to the pages of 
the “ Register” would confer honor upon the most distinguished magazine iy 
the language. And itis no less gratifying to us personally than true, that more 
extracts are made by the British Press from the two publications issued from this 
office, than from a majority of the whole number published in the Unitcd States. 
As a beautiful specimen of American Typography, the “Turf Register” has been 
quoted a thousand times, so that nothing more need be said on that head. The 
Engravings are confined to no particular class of subjects, but embrace portraits 
of Celebrated Horses, Hunting, Shooting, and Fishing Scenes, and objects of in. 
terest generally to the sporting and fashionable werld. 

To those of our readers who are unacquainted with the peculiar scope and dc- 
sign of the “ Register,” the following synopsis of the contents of a single num- 
ber may not be uninteresting. We will take up, as aspecimen, the number fir 
July, which is to appear next Wednesday. And that they may form a bettr 
idea of the excellence of its original contents, of a solid, practical character, .@ 
will quote an off-hand article, giving a cursory 


REVIEW OF THE SPRING CAMPAIGN. 

On reference to the racing of the past season, it will be perceived it wil! com- 
pare creditably with any that has preceded it. Had another Childers been brousht 
against the “ nonpareil,”” Boston, we might probably have been able to record cn 
achievement of four miles, or four mile heats, that would have eclipsed every- 
thing of the kind on record ; but in his racing the last two seasons, as soon as 
‘* Old White-nose ” began to run, the race may be said to have been over ; and. 
in the end he frighted off all adversaries. Wagner, however, was at his harem, 
on the Ohio, and Gano in “ retiracy ” on the Savannah. 

More fine nags have been brought to the post this season, especially in the 
South and West, than on any former occasion. Though there may have heen 
general disappointment at the only great events of the campaign, upon which 
expectation was on the tip-toe, yet there has been the highest gratification from 
several nearly unprecedented contests, and in such time as merit a record on the 
fairest pages of our Turf Annals. “Low down im the forties” have been not 
unfrequently made, at three and fonr mile heats; and one four mile heat has 
been run in 7:38! But when Bee’s-wing made that time, at New Orleans, it 
should be observed, she carried but 97 lbs. as a four-year-old, when, in fact, she 
was about nine months older than Henry when he made his extraordinary heat, 
7:37, carrying 108 lbs. !—an achievement almost w thout parallel on this side of 
the Atlantic, notwithstanding he was not esteemed at the South as good a four 
miler as Timoleon or Sir Charles (and some others), or their sons, Boston and 
Wagner. Gano, in the opinion of his friends, as their recent challenge shows, 
has justified his breeding—the son of Eclipse, out of Betsey Richards. Although 
he has beat the famous Omega with great ease, (on the same course, same age 
and weight, Bascombe’s time was 7:44, ina single heat,) in two heats of 7:48— 
7:49—the time of Eclipse’s second heat, yet Bee’s-wing’s concession must be 
made, Gano having carried weight as a four-year-old, 102 lbs., when within a 
few months ofbeing five years old. However, he ran the third mile of the second 
heat in 1:52, leading to the inference that he might have done as well, if not 
better, than any predecessor, had he been called on. 

If the Spring campaign be taken in connexion with the running of the pre- 
ceding autumn, it willbe observed that so many fine races have never been 
made in this country within the same compass of time. Tice in one week, 
with full weight for age, Wagner and Grey Eagle made two extraordinary races 
of four mile Toon aggregating 15:33 the two heats, running their second heats 
in 7:44 and 7:43—the best time of a second four mile heat; races, too, that. 
scarce lose in comparison with the great Eclipse match, when the first and second 
remarkable heats aggregated 15:26. But Wagner's second heat was run in siz 
seconds less than that made by Eclipse, and the fourth mile of the second heat 
was run in 1:48! Neither mile in Eclipse’sor Gano’s races was faster than 1:52. 
The speed and bottom exhibited by Wagner leads to a fair inference that he 
might have run the two heats fully as well, if not better than Eclipse, had he 
been called on. As it is, the comparison is more equal with Lady Clifden’s ex- 
traordinary performance ; the first and second heats in 7:44 each= 15:28,—only 
two seconds more than Eclipse’s first and second heats ; but her third heat, hay- 
ing been run in 7:55, makes her twelve miles aggregate 23:23, being (wen/y-se- 
ven seconds in her favor, compared with Eclipse’s ereat race, on the same course. 
The fastest four mile race this Spring was won by Bandit, on the Kendall Course, 
near Baltimore, in 7:44 the second heat again, each mile better than the preceding 
one, and the last in 1:53, which might have been improved, had Reliance been 
able to contest the heat more closely. At New Orleans, Maria Black won four 
mile heats, beating Billy Townes, subsequently so successful, running the second 
heat in 7:47. However, the four mile heat won by Andrewetta, at Newmarket, 
ought to take precedence of all others run this Spring, though no faster than 
7:50, that being the Best time ever made on that distinguished course, so often 

graced by the achievements of Florizel, Sir Archy, Duroc, Timoleon, Vanity, 
Reality, Lady Lightfoot, Sir Charles, Rattler, Virginian, Henry, John and J}et- 
sey Richards, Ariel, Trifle, Andrew, &c. &c., down to the best horses of these 
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being evidently out of fix. His owner began now to be of “little faith,” and | 
had well nigh taken him off the turf; but the shade of Ariadne, the far-famed | 
ancestor from whose strain he descended on the side of his dam, seemed to weep | 
for his fate, whilst the ghost of the renowned Charles and Archy seemed to ho- 
ver about him, exclaiming, “ once more to. the breach.” His owner, not feeling 
satisfied that he had given him a fair trial, and knowing his blood to be of the 
first water, was constrained to believe that he must be “ one of them,” and finally | 


another proof to the many previously afforded, that blood will tell. 

Three, four, and even five to one was offered freely on Sam, and but few 
takers. When stripped, both looked fine, though a good judge remarked that 
Fortunatus wastoo high. At the tap of the drum they went off well together, 
Fortunatus having the track, but soen courteously resigned it to Sam, who, with 
sang froid leaped into it as though it was more a right than a boon, and retained 
it sans ceremonie until he had twice passed the Judges’ stand, and (what morti- 
fied Fortunatus the more,) the “ gazing crowd.” Jngratitude, “more strong than 
traitor’s arms,” did not, as it did the great Roman, quite vanquish him ; but cha- 
grined at his unwary politeness, mortified and indignant at the ingratitude and 
cavalier deportment of Sam (who, in imitation of a higher example, seemed to 
act upon the principle that the end justified the means,) he rushed in despera- 
tion upon him, and ere he had made the next half mile, seized him by the cul- 
lar, and as if disdaining to occupy a moment's time in such company, threw him 
with the might of Ajax behind him, and retained his position home, a gallant 
winner by about two lengths. Time—lIst mile, 1:55—2d, 1:55—3d, 2:02— | 
making the heat 5:52, the best ever made over this course. | 
To a novice it would now appear that the “boot was on t’other leg ;” but, | 
strange to say, those who knew, were still two to one on their “ first love ;” and 
what was “ passing strange,” there were but few takers. Although Fortunatus 
had now given a strong” of “heels” and “ bottom” too, his pre- 
vious misfortunes ‘caused doubt and distrust to linger still. 

. Second Heat.—The usual time for rubbing and cooling having elapsed, both 
appeared at the stand, apparently in good “condition,” and eager for the onset. 
At the word they started well again, Fortunatus leading in fine style under a 
heavy pull, for two and a half miles, evidently at great ease, discarding his wonted 
courtesy to Sam, as he had been “ found wanting” in that accomplishment.— 
Bounding and skipping like an Antelope, his rider having to give him an occa- 
sional “ saw” to kee i. from making too wide a “ gap,” moving incautiously 
in this way, he was thrown near the middle of the track, when the veteran rider 





le ensued, both going at a “killing pace,” Sam having at the 
¢ stand at least four feet “clear light,” when the rider of Fortunatus was 
Now they are locked—now at the goal; For- 





tunatus ahead half a gh a4. now—all told ! 
2: ond 2:00—Third 1:58. Making 5:58. 


Time.—First mile 





days—Boston, The Queen, Omega, Andrewetta, &c. Boston, the preceding 
autumn, ran his second heat there in 7:52, being two seconds better than any 
— heat—Henry’s first heat against Betsey~ Richards, a fortnight before his 
Match with Eclipse, having been run in 7:54. Although Andrewetta won the 
first heat in 7:50, yet the second mile of the next heat, when Boston took the 
track from her, was run in 1:54, being two seconds faster than any other mile in 
the race ; after which he had it in his own way, and the heat was not contested. 
For the same cause, the three mile heats won by Willis at Newmarket ought to 
take precedence of all other three mile heats this Spring, having beat the sub- 
sequently distinguished winners Bandit and Bengal, in unprecedented time for 
that course—5:48 and 5:49—the third mile of the first heat being a/so run in 
1:54. Next after the wonderful performance of Argyle and Wonder, running a 
second heat of three miles in 5:40, must be ranked that of Red Bill, this Spring, 
at Lexington, Kentucky. The first and second heats, with full weight, were run 
in 5:40 and 5:48 =11:28, (within one second of Argyle’s two heats, but reversing 
the order of time). Red Bill’s third heat makes the best time for three heats of 
three miles on record, as will appear from the following :— 


Time of first heat, won by Blacknose, Red Bill ne 5.40 
Time of second heat, won by Red Bill -.....................- 5-48 
Time of third heat, won by Red Bill .............-......0---e 5:49 
ce OS re Met woul 7:17 

When Sussex beat Polly Hopkins at Broad Rock, the two heats were 

wane: imp Ge mpi tino csc alii, Wits iis ek gst co 11:29 
Last autumn, at Trenton, Omega beat Clarion, and the two best heats 

(second and third) were run in 5:43 and 5:47............_... 11:30 
The first heat, won by Clarion, and contested by Trenton. .......- 5:48 


RE erick tines . —— 17:18 


Besides Red Bill's, the achievement of Reliance this Spring, at the 
Mulberry Course, near Fredericksburg, Va., will compare well 
with any three mile race of which we have any account. Re- 
liance won the first heat in 5:41, and ran Hard Cider to the head 


in the fort Went tet BAB ooo ous So oc eek oe bee 11:31 
Third heat, won by Hard Cider..........-...........-.------ 5:55 
0 a a ee ee stem 17:20 
The best three heats (first, second, and third,) in Bertran:l’s famous 
race, were 5:47, 5:48, and 5:53, (fourth heat, 5:54).........- 17:28 
Not h&ving contended-for the first and second heats, that were 5:51 
and 5:52, Medoc, in his best race, won the third heat in 5:48 - - 17:31 
Bertrand’s fourth heat was 5:54, and his four heats, or twelve miles 23:22 
Argyle’s four heats, or twelve miles ......--. ie aT se eighl 23:24 
Medoc’s fourth heat in 5:59, the four heats, or twelve miles in... --. - 23:30 
Reliance’s fourth heat in 5:50! (but not contesting the two prior — 


heats, their aggregate was slow) and the twelve miles in. -.. 
It is believed a first and fourth heat of three miles has never surpassed those 
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* Red Bill and Reliance, the past Spring. At the Union, too, Treasurer beat 


‘ 
ypdrewetta, OD &" 


.». with the exception of Charles Carter's and Boston's wholly unparalleled 
“"cvement of 5:36, while ranning a four mile heat. The week at 
Andrewetta beat Bandit in the same time, in a second heat, after wut 
st heat in 5:48. Treasurer, on the Kendall Course, had won a sécond 


Trenton, - 
io the fir 
nat in O:47. 
“hese comparisons of speed and bottom at three and four mile heats, seem 
_,nibit but little difference between the best horses that have run at different 
ons. Others that have not made remarkable time this Spring, from obvious 
~n« such as Billy Townes, Camden, Fordham, Job, &c., deserve to have 
‘*. ,-hievements noticed, especially the two former, for their very successful 
) yelliant eareer. Grey Medoc’s was equally, if not more brilliant, until after 
\k the purse from Bee's-wing, on her breaking down at the end of her ex- 


Loox - - ‘ 
-jinary heat. So many two mile heats have been made “ in the forties,” 
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oy this notice it will be annecessary to specify them, further than to remark 
. Wulgo, the crack two-miler of Virginia, seemed to have no difficulty in win- 
-atthat distance. However, Passengers third heat of two miles in 3:44 
, autumn at Trenton, must bear.the palm compared with all achievements at 
‘.., distance, notwithstanding two miles have been run in 3:42 and 3:43, but on 
.) occasions in first heats. There have been some mile heats, too, run “ in 
forties,” bat it would be extending this article too much to refer to them 
.. particularly, inasmuch as the record is found in its appropriate place. We 
ot observe that the three-year-olds of this Spring, strictly speaking, have 
on very distinguished. ; 
poston, the * follower in the footsteps of his illustrious predecessors,” with a 
snweance, by the style in which he won his brilliant victories, from such re- 
ned competitors, by scores, and in about as many races, has thrown them a// 
-he sade, predecessors as well as contemporaries ; and un!ess vanquished this 
np, will live in oar Turf History as the American Childers, in speed, and 
her De. Syntax in endurance. Andrewetta has won for herself a brilliant 
ne, as also Gano, Treasurer, Omega, Bandit, Billy Townes, Camden, Bee’s- 
», Grey Medoc, Maria Black, Willis, Red Bill, Reliance, Mary Elizabeth, and 
more 
Our native stock yet take the lead as four milers, inasmuch as Boston and 
oga are the get of Timoleon; Wagner and Willis of Sir Charles ; Gano, 
°yednam, and Job, of Eclipse; Grey Medoc, Red Bill, Cub, &c., of Medoc, and 
Camden of Shark—bat the dam of the latter is an English imported mare of the 
: lineage. However, the imported mares Maria Black and The Queen, 
Bee’s-wing by Imp. Leviathan, Bandit by Imp. Luzborough, Billy Townes by 
Imp. Fylde, have ran_with nearly, and in some instances the same reputation ; 
‘nd as three milers, Treasurer and Zenobia by Imp. Roman, Bandit by Imp. 
Luzborough, and Reliance by Imp. Autocrat, have run with the first celebrity, 
not more than those of the get of Medoc and Andrew, so famed in the Turf 
The best mile, run in any colt’s race this Spring, was made at New 
is by the imported filly Houri, in 1:47—she is understood to be matched 
-- Col. Preston’s imported colt Sorrow, that beat Czarina a two mile heat 
st year, in 3:43. 
\essrs. Johnson, Hare and Kirby seem to have divided Fortune’s favors, on 
id established courses, this Spring, and Col. Taompson, of Maryland, to 
een as singularly unfortunate, in running about a dozen good ra¢es, not 
ing one, against large fields, and almost invariably coming out second. 
Better luck’ to him “next time,” as he deserves to have, with his three fine 
otocrats, Reliance, Rienzi, and Miriam. 
From the care in breeding, for several years past, from the very best English 
ses, Priam, Glencoe, Leviathan, and others, as well as from our most famed 
; ses; anc from more experience in training, together with the impro- 
ved condition of the courses, it is not surprising that more fine horses are each 
essive year brought to the starting pole, and that there should be closer 
apetition and more excellent racing than formerly. If the best of our horses, 
Boston, Wagner, Gano, Bee’s-wing, Grey Medoc, Passenger, Andrewetta, Ome- 
ga, &e., or any two of them, could be brought together on the Union Course, 
wien in the same capital condition, with all the appliances to boot, as in the 
Eclipse and Henry Match, the writer has but little doubt their time, even of the 
st heat, would be beaten. But till the race be run from the score, by such 
titors, that great achievement must stand first on the scroll of Fame. 
; OBSERVER. 


The above is the opening article of the July number, and though hastily writ- 
sa very good specimen of what our correspondents can do in a practical way 
Had we room for an entertaining quotation, or for a graphic and felicitous de- 
»n of some faverite Field Sport, or for a specimen of really fine writing, 


‘ould readily make selections that would be deemed equal, in all respects, to 
thing that has been written on the same subjects. “ Frank Forester,” “ J. 
Cypress, Jr.,” “ Meadows,” “ Curiosus,” “J.M.H.,” and two or three ecca- 
al correspondents, have no superior in their respective styles of compositions. 
[he embellishment of the present number is “ Deer Hunting at Bogota,” a 


engraving of a very spirited drawing, in which two of our South American 
: friends are represented in the act of throwing the /asse. Avery good 


s conveyed of their unique hunting costume, and the style of their horses 
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g the “ Notices to Readers and Correspondents,” which occupy a 
ze, and also the letter-press illustrating the engraving, we come to a letter 
escriving “ The Field Sports of Illinois,” which is enough to tempt one to 
hustle up his fixins ” and start forthwith. 
lhe next article is “ On Racing, Breeding and Training,” from the London 
\d) Sporting Mag. for April. It gives an account of Mr. Sadler's celebrated 

Stud and establishment—Mr. John Day’s Training Stables—Lord Geo. Ben- 
inck’s Paddocks—Stockbridge Race Course and Stand, etc. etc. This article 
be read with unusual interest and profit; it contains many valuable hints 
the several subjects treated of, that may be turned to account on this side 
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the Atlantic. 

A letter from Mr. Rosr. S. Wooprne, the well known Kentucky trainer, next 
eeds, relative to the “Pedigree of Mary Powell,” in which is elicited some 
resting information with regard to several horses of the olden time. 
ie following article of five or six pages is devoted to the histories of “ Eclipse 

| Flying Childers,” in which the subject of their speed is considered with 
ence to a comparison with that of the horses of later times. It is quite the 

st interesting article on the subject we have read, and is quoted from the May 
ver of the London (Old) Sport. Mag. 
Lots of Fun” is contained in the next article, under the head of “ Hunting 
Miseries,” by the Author of “ Miserimus.” Here’s a few specimens :— 
_ The announcement of your groom that the new hunter you have bought at 
Leamington, is the old horse you sold last spring, as past all further work. 
Having refused a rather awkward fence in your line, finding that by going 
you have, in lieu of one rather bad one, to face two dev'lish bad ones :— 
wren,—for two bullfinches. 

‘lloping,—the last of a large field,—by a Ladies’ Boarding School! 

‘living got an awkward purl at a fenge, seeing the little boy on the pony 
rit excellent style. 

_Jorbcarance on finding your new stable-lad making fly-lines out of your 
vorite’s bang tail. 

Yourdoubts as to whether the hat upon which your horse lighted in his last 
p, had a head in it or not. : 

\skiny who the “old codger on the dog horse” is, and learning that he is 

‘ormant’s father. 

zahorse that ts to go—when he gets warm. 

za horse that has an odd leg, without having had any previous practice 
imnels or dromedaries. 

Boing first up a check, finding yourself called upon to state how far the hounds 
zitthe seent,when it is just as much as you can do to account for your 
g there yourself ? 

Being the only surgeon out, and called upon to pull up in the middle of a 

run, to bleed the little boy who has tumbled off his pony. 

‘unting till so late that you are not sure whether the bright line on-the other 

f the hedge (your next jump) is the turnpike road or a navigable canal. 

(see taining beyond dispute that it is a canal—and that portion of one usually 
fied by thename of a lock. Water out. 

‘Having, with infinite pain and peril, forded the river, finding yourself at last 

y landed—on the island ! 

¢ called upon to “show your ticket” at a toll gate in the middle of a 

slarp run. 
Ur (worse) the pikeman refusing to let your hired~ horse pass without seeing 
‘ie ticket from the hirer—which of course you haven’t got. 

\u article of eight pages succeeds “ On Breeding and Rearing Blood Stock,” 
‘rom the London (New) Sport. Mag. for May. The information conveyed is so 
extremely valuable to breeders that the editors of every agricultural journal in 
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the Union should republish it. Every one will read it with interest and profit. 
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which the eloquent writer demonstrates conclusively that the tendency of these 
Sports is of that manly, invigorating characte: which could be effected by no 
other recreations or pastimes known to the man of leisure, enterprise, and spirit. 

An “ Adventure in the Cumberland Mowsitains,” by Joun S. Sieerer, Esq., 
editor of the Boston “Mercantile Journal,” is a thrillmg picture of circum- 
stances which not unfrequently characterize the sporting expeditions of the 
Western Hunter. 

Under the general head of “ Tar Verertnartan” will be found a report au- 
thorized by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, giving a precise and 
practical statement of the symptoms and treatment of the “ Epidemic among 
Cattle.” Also an essay by Prof. Stewart, upon “ Unsoundnesses of the Horse 
not named,” and 2 second, by Surgeon Ions, “On Thorough-pin and Bursal 
Enlargement of the Hock.” For this department, in addition to original con- 
tributions, the editor has the aid of the London “ Veterinarian,” the “ British 
Farmer’s Magazine,” and other able foreign publications. 

Under the general head of “ Notes or tue Monta,” will be found a notice of 
The Cracks of the Day ; Gano’s Challenge to the Union, with the Acceptance 
of Boston ; all the recent Importations of Horses, Cattle, Sheep, etc.; Sales of 
Blood Stock ; Result of the Derby for 1840, and a digest of the Sporting Intei- 
ligence generally received during the previous month. 

The next general head is the “ Torr Reorsrer,” under which is recorded 
pedigrees of Stock, which are published without charge. In the present number 
the studs of the following gentlemen are given at length :—Wm. C. Tilghman, 
Esq., of Md.; F. G. Murphy & Co. of Ky.; John Maxwell, Esq., of S. C.; 
John Jaquelin Ambler, Esq., of Va.; Geo. F. Keene, Esq., of Ky. ; Thos. D. 
Watson, Esq., of Va., and Col. W. C. Beatty of S.C. 

The American Rucing Calendar, extended to eight closely printed pages in 
solid nonpariel,*concludes the contents of the present number. In these are 
given the races in full of sixteen different Jockey Club Meetings. The type | 
used for the Calendar, though perfectly clear, is so fine as to occupy not quite 
half the room previously taken up with reports of races. 

The price of the “ Register” is the same as it has ever been—five dollars 
per annum in advance; the work is punctually issued on the Ist day of each 
month, and forwarded strongly enveloped by the earliest mails throughout the 
country. Amongthe Embellishments in the artists’ hands for the ensuing num- 
bers are four splendid oricinat subjects. One isa drawing by the celebrated 
Renoissacuer, of A Hunter’s Camp in the West—another is a picture in oil, 
by Inman, of Trout Fishing, in which that distinguished artist has threatened to 
introduce the Editor himself—the third is also an original by Troyer, the eminent 
Animal Painter. Of the fourth, we are under a promise not to divulge a word at 
present, but take the liberty of remarking that the picture, like the subject, is a 
grand affair ! 


A FOX-HUNT IN SOUTH CAROLINA. 








} will take the 





Pea River, June 10th, 1840. 
Tt was a beautiful morning in February—one of those sweet May mornings 
which now and then strolls away from its companions and steals upon us in the 
dreary Winter, a harbinger of glorious Spring. The moon was skimming his 
way over the blue sky, and not one star of all that bright firmament but seemed 
to shed its twinkling smiles upon this lower world. How many thousand fancies 
flitted over my mind as I gazed upon those laughing orbs, and almost fancied 
myself watching some old devil of an Astrologer unroll the mystic scroll of fate 
and point out the star of my destiny,—and then I laughed at my own fancies, and 
thought of the glorious sport in store for me when the grey morning dawned. 
There was to be Buck Bladen, with Black Stormer and Big Head, and al! the 
Pea Ridge Pack, and I'll go a basket of champagne to a barrel of hard cider that 
they can lay up with any other dogs in a fox chase, and Buck at their heels can 
out-halloo any man between the Aroostook and Red River. And there was to 
be Bill Hule and Capt. Gee with their fine pack, and Tom Sills and the Colone! 
with Gloster and Bertrand, and all the town could muster, high or low ; and Jim 
Tolbek with his pack, and old Saul on the cream mare ; with old Lead, and Red 
Buck, and Littleton Stile, with Paddy, and Paddy's sister, fleet as the wind— 
and every body else, and every body else’s dogs—save the old Doctor, who but 
for the illness of his family would have rode the Roan mare off at the knees to 
have made a showing with his fine pack. And then | thought of old Sally Sly— 
the old red fox—how, with fifty-five sweet voices in her train, she would drop 


her brush. 
But hark '—* I hear the huntsman’s horn! It falls like music on the ear.”’— 


Ta-ra-ra. 

“ There it is!—Up boys, up!” cries Tom Sills, “ have our horses caught.” 

Littleton—* Why, Tom, it’s too soon to start yet—you know Buck Bladen 
said ‘ meet at daylight '—hush ! by guineas that’s old Saul’s horn! Stop, there's 
another !”’ 

“Yes!” says Tom, “and that’s the Col. By gogs, I'll bet old Poll toa gin- 
ger-cake that he’s there and has the fox up before we get out.” 

“ Hardly, Tom,” replies Littleton ; “ but by guineas if you think so we'll be 
off like a mule kick.” 

“ Well, I tell you he will,—I saw it in him last night.” 

“ Get up, fellows!—Hello there, Jim Gale—what are you gazing at them 
stars about. I say, Bill Baskin, aint you never going to get up? Well, I said 
get up. Look here, fellows—this aint the thing it’s cracked up to be—if it is, 
I’m snagged. But, boys, how are you going to come it over old Sly—all the 
dogs at once !” 

‘Oh, damn it, getup, or we'll leave you,” says Tom Sill. 

«« Now don’t fret, Tom, let’s have the thing understood right smack.” 

“Oh, get up, Bill,” says Littleton, “ we'll divide the pack and try to break 
the beats.” 

“ Well, by smash, boys, won't it be the greatest in life—I say, Tom *” 

“ Oh! get up—damn it, dont talk so much about——hush !"—Tu-ra-ra.— 
“ There it is, by hell—that's the Col., and I'll go a few he’s on the sorrel Stud 
at full tilt.” 

“ Tt’s a fact,” says Littleton —* now they turn the point.” 

“Jt’s a fact, by guineas, boys; they'll pile it on to us!—Hello, Dick, you 
imp of darkness, fetci. out our horses. Come, boys, let's swallow a cup of coffee 
and be off.” 

In a little less than no time four as game nags as ever turned gravel on the 
Ridge, dashed away for the field of action. 

“ Wheel to the right there, Tom, down that ravine—it will save us half a 
mile,”—and away we dashed over bush and briar, hill and dale. “ Halt !’—we 
reined up to listen—‘ By guineas, boys, they’re on our trail !—That’s old Lead 
and I tell you when he opens that-a-way, old Sly’s in the range and no mistake. 
I’ve known him go out of a morning and run her six hours by his lone self, jist 
for amusement—it’s a fect, no joke about it. Come boys, let’s drive on, for 
when they start they'll go it like h— and pepper, I tell you.” 

Away we dashed again. Striking in with the pack at the old fields, we soon 
turned down east, skirted round the hill aboat two miles, and found ourselves on 
a hot scent. Up Turkey Creek they went with a rush, and crossing the Ridge 
broke cover at Piney Point. Red Buck ahead. 

Oh what a burst of music filled the air, and how many loud voices threw their 
echoes o’er a hundred hills as they rushed like a storm up the brook, round the 
point, and away toward the plains. Old Sly soon made one of her intricate 
doubles, as Buck said, and swept round the hill, down a ravine, and taking her 
course for a sedge common, seemed to be for giving an open field and a fair 
shake for the honors. What a burst of melody filled the air as they issued from 
the ravine ! a 

“‘ By guineas, Tom,” cries Littleton, “ did’nt you hear @ horn? That 5 lithe 
Bill Hule—I know his blow—he blows sorter lazy—didn’t you never notice it - 
—Hush !” és 

“ By h—, Littleton, there’s Back Bladen’s halloo—I'd know it in the Rocky 


——— 





“I'm afraid they'll bother the dogs, Tom, and if they falter a momen old Sly 


It was so—the rushing in of 12 new pack created. confusion. Now and then 
anote came from some trusty hound—but echo upon echo was fast dving awa 
upon the hills, and each man breathed thick under the excitement > diy h 4 
and suspense of emotion” was but for a moment. One loud swell of nnaatd omg 
a dogs, and a deafening shout from Buck, brought the huntsmen to the 

reek. 

** What’s the matter, Buck ?” 

“ By h— and earthquakes, they've bounced a deer, and every d—d dog but 
old Jenks and Black Stormer have gone for the venison.” 

“Well I do sentimentally say, d—n that old Sly—she’s the cunningest fox I 
ever raised a shout after, and the first in all my stompin grounds I ever knew 
keeps a deer to do her running, d—n her.” 

“ Well, I said Id—n her,” says Bill Baskins, “old Sly’s a Blossom Bud. 
There never was a greater in life by the eternal smashes.” 

The sun was now peeping through the tall trees, and the woods were filled 
with the hum of busy life : away sped the deer like an arrow for the waters of the 
Eswapuddenah, and like a “ Kornado” flew the pack close at his heels. Many 
a ploughman stopped his merry whistle to listen to such music, and one or two 
genuine Pea Ridgers chucked off the gear at the sound, and mounting bare 
backed, Arab-like, dashed into the chase. Away—away—away we flew down 
Turkey ereek—up a ravine—down a brook—the dogs falter a moment—the deer 
has doubled—The voice of Big Head tells the tale—and away they fly again 
towards Love’s Ford. 

Oh what mrusic—* That's great Buck, aint it—was there ever greater in life *” 

“* Well, was there, Bill ?” 

“T reckon not—by hell don’t they make the elkhorn (welkin) ring?’ The 
river at the ford was 600 yards wide, swift as a mill tail, and very shoaly—but 
into the foaming stream dashed the dogs, and every huntsman on his smoaking 
courser. 

Oh it was a spirit st:rring sight to look upon thirty-five dogs struggling through 
the rapid current, opening at every lick, and a dozen fellows dashing like wild 
through the shoals, and filling the whole country with their shouts ef encourage- 
ment; across the plantation they flew, scouring every direction in pursutt. 

A dashing Pea Ridger on a fiery bay who had done some of the tallest riding 
in life this morning, and had on an average been two-thirds of his time between 
earth and heaven, gave aloud shout, and the deer dashed from his covert up the 
river like a flash. On came the dogs in a stream, in full ery—after a chace of 
about two miles—finding himself closely beset, he made an abrupt turn towards 
the river, dashed across Lockhart’s Shoals—made a double near the Indian 
mound, and flew like light towards the highlands. Again every dog dashed 
through the foaming flood, and struck the trail soon after touching the opposite 
bank—old Bertrand in the lead—and again horsemen crossed, where horsemen 
never crossed before. 

Tired of a fruitless chase, aud unwilling to tax the energies of a faithful steed 
too severely, [ threw myself on an Indian mound to dream of the former great- 
ness of that noble and injured race, and to watch the course of the huntsmen. 
How beautiful was the scene before me—an extensive savannah, sloping towards 
the river, and gently swelling towards the east into hills and ravines, from which 
came the echoes of athousand modulations of sound, even more rich and varied 
than the music of La Gazza Ladra. In the distance might be seen a few scat- 
tered huntsmen, dashing like wildfire over the hills, while other groups, worn 
down, and feeling for their hunters, after a six hours’ drive, lounged under the 
shade, listening and speculating on the result of the chase. 


‘* Not a voice was heard, nor a cheering blast 
From the huntsman’s horn, as he wound his way 
O’er the hills and vales, or wildly dashed 

hrough the open plain far away away.” 


The deer had now made every shift in his power; he had tried both land and 
water, and was still beset. The unflinching game of the pack began to tell— 
the gap between them was every moment growing less and less, and after a 
run of six hours and twenty minutes—in one of those thick ravines, near which 
we started him, he yielded up his spirit—so old Saul says. Though I heard one 
of the party in his version of the story—swim the Eswapuddenah twice again, 
get thrown from his horse in the shoals—swim out by his tail, follow the dogs 
till but one or two were in chase, and then jump down and catch the deer himself 


in a fairrace. Such is the imagination of 2 huntsman. A Pea Riverr. 





Tattersall and Argyle. 
ORaNGEBURGH, June 11, 1840. 

Dear Sir,—It was my intention to have visited New York this Spring, and to 
have taken the Virginia, Baltimore, Washington, and Camden Races in my 
way ; but was prevented from doing so, by not having a large contract on the 
Rail Road quite completed. In looking over the Virginia Races, I observe that 
Mr. Townes calls one of his colts Tattersall. This I regret exceedingly, be- 
cause I have an English colt of the same name; his pedigree and name are re- 
corded in your work, February 11,1839. I purchased him in November previous 
from Col. Hampton. I then named him Tattersall, after the gentleman in Eng- 
land, who bred him and imported him to America. My colt is very promising, 
and from private trials made with him this Spring, I think he will turn out to be 
a high trump. 

If it can be ascertained that Mr. Townes first gave this name to his colt, and 
had it registered, I must look out for another; but should it turn out that the 
name of my colt was first recorded, I must hold on to it. 

I have a bay filly by imported Emancipation out of Lady Morgan, large and 
promising ; for her I claim the name of Mityline; she is a bright bay, with 
black legs, mane and tail, not a white spot about her. I must beg the favor of 
you to record the name of this filly in the “Turf Register.” With the best 
wishes for the success of your valuable works, I subscribe myself, 

Your friend and ob’t servant, Donatp Rowe. 

P.S. In looking over Argyle’s Memoir I see two of his races omitted. I broke 
and trained him. All his first races were run and won while in my hands. He 
won a three mile race at Barnwell Court House, three heats, beating Patsey 
Wallace, a nag of considerable celebrity. The Spring following he won the four 
mile day at Macon, Ga., beating Rattle-snake, which mare he had before beaten 
at Augusta. Both races were run in good time, though not recollected. As 
Argyle was a great favorite of mine I should like to see the omission supplied. 
I took and trained him when no. one else would touch him, believing he was 
worthless. 

Note.-—The races of Argyle alluded to were never sent for publication to 
either the “ Turf Register” or the “ Spirit of the Times.” Until Jockey Clubs 
and Associations insist upon the performance of the duties of their Secretaries 
it will be impossible to make a perfect American Racing Calendar.— Editor. 





Letter from “N of Arkansas.” 
BATESVILLE, «Ark. May 29, 1340. 


My Dear P.:—I got home a few days since from St. Louis. There was very 
good racing there, and Mr. Ames, the proprietor, has promised to give such purses 
this Fall as will induce the attendance of the best of the stables of the west.— 
I heard something about Col. Ourver having in view the establishment of a course 
there. He is a great man in that way, and can do more towards making good 
racing than any man I know of. 

I am anxiously awaiting some account of the races East—will they be able to 
beat old White-nosc? I think not. 

Joun Rrnecotn’s br. m. Little Poole, by Luzborough, has dropped a very fine 
colt foal, (a brown with'a star,) by imported Shakspeare, for which he bespeaks 
the name of Sheridan. C. F. M. Notanp & T. T. Tunsracx’s b. m. Charline 
by Pacific, has dropped a filly foal by Tom Fletcher ; it is a bay, and the finest ~ 
foal this side of the Rocky mountains ; it has already beeu christened “ Freshet.’ 

I have heard nothing from the Van Buren and Fort Smith races as yet. 

I observe that an Ivanhoe has been winner and a second. Kgnpavu has made 


begin ni nd Sufferer may yet prove a “ bird.” 
‘iRise F In haste, yours, N, 





Mountains—by gogs, did you ever hear such a shout !” 
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SALMON FISHING IN IRELAND. 
The Sportsman in Ireland, with his Summer Route through tle Highlands of Scotland. 
By a Cosmopolite. Colburn 


These are two pleasant volumes, full of light gossip on angling, grote 
chosting, att Miisladiemiaies dear to the sportsman, sprinkl Sod par 
notices of character, and further recommended by a few legends of the wild - 
the wonderful. Leaving some forty pages of introduction, we will st oace ™- 
troduce the Cosmopolite in Ireland, who, to the wonderment of the pee me 
cessfully sigue novel kind of angling» utterly unknown ” in the meral 
Isle, “and little understood in England.” Our sportsman says =~ 
. and at the end of the 
“The rod should be about twenty feet, running tackle ; an Price enlit 
line use eight or ten feet of fine gut—hook No. 3 or 4. Load the et F the Pelt 
shot, according to the power of the stream, always ee a of t 
m ist be carried down at the bottom of the stream—that bait is ¢ — the 
salmon. It is prepared by Scotsmen, who take the salmon in Novem . te 
ing the spawn. ‘The receipt for preserving It 1s as follows : 
purpose of securing the spa ‘ | particles of blood, 
“Take the full roe of a salmon, wash it carefully from all p h 
and then separate the grains; when this has been carefully — So ond ee tt 
whole a strong brine, made of common salt and saltpetre, a Pp ro Sacha 
remain six hours; then drain it thoroughly, and place the whole mn & tom Ut 
till it assumes a toughness. Then pot the whole down, so as to ’ 
it is fit for use. , : 
* On the production of my store, Owen expressed his ~ aM BS kan, 
scarlet of its color; but he still doubted its efficacy In — ate P et ey 
therefore, our meeting for five in the morning, my red-heade 
half-glazed apartment.” ect 
” Te the a rar thn 209 of all, the success of our sportsman was prodigious. Very 
Shear t tance of a certain Major K , 
early in his tour our author makes the acquain ra esl F cee ena of 
one of the Longbow family, who “caught a hare and a salmon @ 
the fly.” 
a ‘ng in the Lee, not far from Macroom, he saw a fine 
pen cen. Pe eiretrm * He immediately drew out his line, so as to 
enable him by a cast to reach the exact spot. He had previously put on two 
large flies, such as are commonly used for salmon in high water. e drew back 
the line, which would extend 30 or 40 yards behind him. On endeavoring to 
make the cast, he found he had, as the fishermen call it, * hitched behind.” At 
this moment the salmon rose again in the same spot, and in his eagerness to cover 
him he gave a strenuous jerk, with the intent of breaking one fly, and covering 
the salmon with the other. Splash into the river went something heavy, which 
immediately took to swimming towards the opposite bank, close to the spot where 
the salmon had risen. The action of the animal so effectually played the other 
fly before the salmon, that he forthwith seized it, and both were well hooked. 
The Major continued to relate that hereupon commenced a hard struggle ; some- 
times the salmon was on the surface, and sometimes the other was drawn under 
water, till, by judicious management, both were safely landed, and proved to be 
a fine hare, hooked by the leg, and a salmon of twenty pounds weight !” 

The following legend of the Cong white trout is told by Owen, the sportsman’s 
native guide :— 

“‘ Formerly all the rocks here—and the deuce a bit of anything else there is 
now—where beautiful praty fields, all smiling like ; and there was, on the top 
of that kill-devil range that covers the road, an ilegant house entirely, of the 
great King of Connaught. It was his daughter. Oh, she is just what your ho- 
nor would call beautiful—with long hair and a muslin cap, for all the world like 
the fairiesthemselves. Well, there comes a great king of the Connemara bogs 
—bad luck to’em and the devil mend them!—and makes a great to do about 
marrying the beautiful young crathur in white ; and a bargain was struck, and 
the day was named, and the portioa was paid, and all was joyful like, except the 
beautiful young crathur herself, who did nothing but grieve because she had lost 
her choice in battle, and wouldn't be comforted any way. Just as the priest was 
going to pronounce the benediction, a fine little crathur, exactly like herself, 
appeared, but nobody but the lady could see her. Oh, it was thin they had the 
private talk, which nobody heard but the priest. * Save me,’ sis the lady.— Oh, 
it’s meself that'll do that same,’ says the fairy ; ‘your husband's to be no king 
of the bogs, but a noble soldier, home from the wars.’ ‘Go on,’ sis the father, 
sternly like, to the priest. ‘To be sure I mustn't,’ sis the priest ; and just at 
that moment the book fell from his hand, and away vanished the beautiful lady, 
all elegant to Jehold, in the shape of a white trout. Splash went the fairy and 
she into the stream, and under ground they wint together; and sure that’s the 
rason she’d never be caught, but comes out once a day to look for her soldier— 
never caught but once.” 

** How was that ?” 

“ Faith, and a long time passed, and a great big hulking serjeant ceme to be 
quartered at Cong; and, hearing what had happened, he swore he would have 
the lady, for he was the soldier waited for. Oh! the spalpeen! with a beautiful 
fly he tempts the darling from her dark hole—she caught at the fly—the soldier 
landed her without any play at all at all, and ran up to the potheen shop, where 
he determined to have a capital dinner off the lady trout. There she lay on the 
table, saying nothing for herself, as if she was really a dumb crathur like, while 
the soldier takes the knife and gives one score down the side of the fish. Oh, 
then was the bother entirely—a cloud of smoke and a room full of fairies scat- 
tered the soldier’s brains—the room turned around, and the roof fell off, and out 
fiew the beautiful white trout and the whole band of the good people to the dark 
cavernagain. Oh, it’s many have seen her siice, with the red stripe down her 
side, peeping into the daylight.” 

To the unsuspicious sportsman, about to start on a highland shooting tour, 
the following information may be especially valuable, saving both his time and 
his money. 

“T have, however, now to speak of Scotland. It is not the country fora 
sportsman. The landlords here, indeed, are too cannie to permit it ; and it has 
long lived on a reputation that, I trust, every year will contribute to dissipate. 

“T found at the inn [Inverary.] Lord F , Captain D , of the guards, 
and Captain F , all good sportsmen and true. They had, however, just re- 
turned from where they had been induced, by the representations of the steward, 
to purchase the shooting over a considerable estate. Their expressions of dis- 
gust at the paltry imposition practised on them need not be repeated. The sum 
was £100; the terms of invitation contained also assurances that the red deer 
were abundant. Not one found they; as, I believe, they had disappeared from 
the estate in question about the same time that the elk took his leave. A few 
and very few grouse rewarded a fortnight’s toil, and reimbursed them for their 
£100. But they had the pleasure of residing, during their short sojourn, at a 
small inn belonging to the same proprietor, whose landlord had not forgotten that 
they were persons capable of paying well for mountain mutton, since they had so 
liberally disbursed for a few grouse. 

“T believe nearly every estate that can bear a long advertisement is now let 
in this way for the season, and the continued succession of hirers is really mar- 
vellous. 

“ On one half of the estates thus let, there isnot, and in the memory of man 
never was, any game. Yet, in the highlands of Scotland, to be seen with a 
gun is an offence against the aristocracy, which they will by no means pardon.” 

The Cosmopolite will be found a very agreeable companion for a leisure hour, 
and as such we recommend him to the acquaintance of the reader. We would, 
however, that he had confined himself more frequently to the sports of the field 
and the flood, and not so often have put away his gun and rod to venture among 
the thorny ways of politics. How insignificant to the true sportsman are the 
petty distinctions of whig and tory. 




















THE PUPPET SHOW AND THE POST-COVERS. 





‘Ladies and gentlemen,—and you, my very pretty little dears,—here you will 
see the whole allegorical and pictorial history of her Most Gracious Majesty's 
post-covers—and all for the low charge of one penny. For the accommodation 
of the short-sighted, the figures are magnified beyond the natral size, and the 
history of the same humanely adapted to the very lowest comprchensions. The 
festa» ladies and gentlemen—only one penny, and don’t breathe upon the 

“ Very faithful, quite extraordinary,” mutters an old gentleman in a faded 
apple-green coat, yellow waistcoat, and drab breeches and caiters—‘ a beautiful 
work,” he exclaims, as with the eye intent at the lens of a shuwman’s box, and 
quite unconscious that he is rubbing elbows between a baker and a chimney- 
sweep, he gazes on the magnificent Government work of art ; and listens, with 
gaping ears, to the revealings of the master of the show, who, with extraordi- 
nary sagacity, thus interprets the hieroglyphics of the T reasury al 

“ Look directly to the centre, and you will perceive the figure of Britannia 
with her shield upon her knee. She has just put up a covey of postmen with 
the wings of wild geese; naked in the pictur, but here, you will perceive 
clothed for families. One of the postmen, you will observe, is Pett for the 
ear of a camel on the left, having, doubtless, a letter of importance to deliver to 
that sagacious animal. 

‘““At the foot of Britannia is the British lion, looking as mild as if suckled 
= ass’s milk, and having not so much as a grow] in the whole inside of him. 
‘lis front paws is benevolently put out of sight, and his terrible tail hangs as 
limp as a thread-paper ! 7 

“The group on the immediate right is considered by Mr. Hume to be ver 
beautiful. Observe that gentleman, without buttons to his coat, shaking han 
with a wild Indian. That is the portrait of Mr. Pease, the Quaker, as he ap- 
peared after his first motion in. the House of Commons. 

“The Red Indian as holds Mr. Pease, is the famous Chief Cut-and-come- 
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‘ gone.” 
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for rum and powder, for the savages are to give only their skins. 
bag s to say that all orders must be postpaid. 

. You will.observe a dog standing very respectful among the legs of the Jn- 
dians. He was taken when a puppy from the wife of a general o‘ficer in the 
first American battles ; was su by a squaw, and is therefore tenderly at- 
tached to the Splitekulls. A close observer may perceive that the dog has his 
"own opinions of the Quakers. 

<. On the extreme right is a majestic man in a broad hat, talking to himself, 
and, as it appears, much delighted with the conversation. Name not known. 

‘In the centre, a woman with a baby at her breast, supplies a beautiful alle- 
gory, which I will not insult your capacities tu attempt to describe. Only the 
back part of the baby is seen, but that is from life. 

‘*A naked Indian that sits, and army says nothing, is a most important 
eg You will perceive that his arm affectionately encircles his knee ; by 
which the artist infers that ‘all is as right as his leg.’ 

«A man rolling one cask, and one man hammering at another—making much 
noise and doing little work—are portraits from Parliament; to be supplied ac- 
' cording to the politics of the beholders. 

“A most umbrageous tree—said to be a portrait of the tree of knowledge— 
springs from the centre of the group, as meaning to shadow forth the blessings 
of the penny postage. 

‘Your polite attention is now requested to the group on the left. In the front 
is a gentleman on his knees, writing. Do you see him? That is a fancy por- 
trait of Lord Palmerston, writing a ‘communication ’ to the innocent Hong mer- 
chants in the distance,—known by their long tails—and at the moment selling a 
chest of fine Pokee to an English trader. The men-of-war, still further in the 
distance, are sailing for Canton. 

‘‘ Now particularly observe the man with a heavy load upon his shoulder at the 
back of his lordship» That is a portrait of the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
taken at the happy moment when making up his budget. You see that he is 
about to get the back of the elephant in front. Now, particularly mark the eye 
of the elephant as it is cast back upon the Chancellor ; being as much as to say, 
‘ What the dickens is he going to put upon me now? The second elephant evi- 
dently shares in the curiosity of his companion. 

“‘ Observe that gentleman in earnest conversation with another gentleman, be- 
tween the elephants, and before the camels. They are talking of the war in 
China, and other subjects of polite society. 

“At the extreme back to the right is a Laplander in his sledge, drawn by a 
stag. He is on his journey to ship a cargo of ice, having received a large order 
from Messrs. Gunter, by penny post, for that commodity. 

* You are now earnestly requested to consider what has been happily called 
the domestic parts of this wonderful composition. Observe the group at the 
right hand lower corner. A wife is reading a letter in confidence to a female 
friend—a letter from an absent husband, desiring the partner of his bosom to 
have prepared on his arrival by the late train, hot lamb Shebs and a dish of spar- 
row-grass. A little girl (their pledge of mutual love) is eagerly struggling for 
the letter. 

‘‘ Now look to the opposite corner. There is the portrait of a venerable old 
lady of the name of Smith. She is bed-ridden, ladies and gentlemen, and is 
listening toa letter read by her nevey. Mark the figure of Mrs. Smith. She is 
loeking all sorts of gratitude, and her two hands is clasped. The letter is from 
her grandson, John Smith, reported to have been hanged for burglary and mur- 
der ; whereas that letter, just received by the penny post, assures the delighted 
parent that her grandchild is transported for life, for robbing on the highway,with 
the minor offence of slitting an attorney’s nose. 

“And that, ladies and gentlemen, and my pretty little dear, concludes the 
whole of the Sdestighy uscd” history of the covers of the penny post. Viva 
Regina, no money returned.” London Morning Herald. 


AN ALARMING RENCONTRE. 
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It was two hours past noon, an! two men were alone upon the prairies. Save 
these two human beings, the only things of life within view were a wounded 
buffalo cow in the new hollow of the prairie, and an old grey mare that was 
staked (fastened by a long halter to a stake driven into the ground) in the hollow 
where the men were crouching. 

‘** Don’t waste another shot, Tom, the old cow is done for.” 

“Waste shot! but you don’t consider how much time we are wasting. It’s 
four hours since the wagons passed us, and they are now fifteen miles ahead.” 

* Ain't that your last charge !” 

‘* To be sure it is, and here it goes plump into the old cow’s liver.” 

“Stop, stop, Tom—now, for heaven's sake keep that charge.” 

The cow was seen to drop upon her knees. 

‘There, you see the work is done; I am reduced to my last shot too, and if 
any of those Camanches or Pawnees should” 

‘The speaker was interrupted by a roar of loud and unrestrained laughter. 

* Well, Sam,” said Tom, “I do despise a coward, and if you aint a perfect fe- 
nomenon of that genus, I’m the handle of a tea-pot. Once, twice—going, going 
—look at the old cow roll over now, will you?” 

“Tom, stop,” said Sam, laying his hand upon his comrade’s rifle, and lowering 
the muzzle to the grass. ‘ Now you must keep that shot ; the cow will be dead 
in ten minutes, and we'll have time to butcher and get the mcat, and reach camp 
before dark.” 

* You ninnyhammer! 
prayers, and be out of sight in a giffy, if I don’t pop her over. 
“Sam, Task it as a favor. 
two of us !—Good heavens, the Camanches”’ 





That buffalo will get up when she’s done saying her | 
Let go.” 








was a grain of powder init. Sit down, Sammy, there’s a good boy.”’ 
‘Tom was upon his knees, and using his ramrod for a rest, he took deliberate 
aim at the dying cow. 
‘**'Tom, you're a fool,” said Sam. 
“Sam, you’re a Sammy,” said Tom. ‘“O Sammy, Sammy, think of your 
anxious mammy!" Click—bang !—and as the shot sped the hunter threw him- | 
self prostrate on his face, and without looking at his companion, he exclaimed | 
in a voice strangely changed from gaiety to alarm, * For God’s sake, Sam, what 
is that ?” 
Sam gave a swift glance around the prospect, and instantly dropped to the | 
earth in imitation of his companion. 

“Sam! Sam! what is that?” said Tom, in a voice so altered from its former | 
merry vaunting tone, that it scarcely seemed to belong to the same individual. 

‘* Indians !—there are five at least, and heaven knows how many more be- 
hind,” said Sam, placing a fresh cap upon his rifle, and then adding, * have you 
another charge ?” 

‘Gracious heaven, no!” said Tom; “I have powder, but my last ball is 


“Take this,” said Sam, taking a bullet from his mouth, where it had lain to 
create a moisture for his parched throat.‘ Load.” 

** Father of heaven, Sam, do you think” 
“Load!” said Sam, in an imperative yet caim tone; and ‘Tom remembered 
that a minute before he had called Sam a coward. 

While Tom proceeded to re-load, Sam raised himself cautiously from the | 
ground to reconnoitre the coming danger. 
* Do you see them, Sam! Are they coming towards us ’” 
“Not precisely in this direction,” replied Sam; “we might perhaps escape, | 
but they must have heard your shot.” 

“OQ Sam, that shot! O, if [hadn't fired! I'll never fire another shot, Sam, 
never! never!” 

Poor Tom had a heart made all for love and kindness; any girl might have | 
won a treasure in it and prized it greatly, yet was it now a thing of less value , 
than five grains of powder. 
“There is a large party,” said Sam, still observing, “ I can count fifteen spear | 
heads glancing in the sunbeam.” 
Tom groaned. 
“ Yet they are not coming this way.” 
“* What!” said Tom, lifting his head. 
“But the old mare! Ah, thay will see the old grey beast, and there’s no | 
aveiding it.” 
‘No, the confounded old beast! Oh, Sam, must we be killed for an old horse ? | 
Well, now, d——n that old horse, it never was good for anything either. Oh, | 
Sam, can’t you coax it to lay down'—Betsey? Poor old Betsey! Lay down, 
you d——d old horse, lay down.” | 
Poor old Betsey was innocently grazing some forty feet from where the two | 
hunters were, and paid not the least attention to Tom’s kind entreaties. 
Suddenly Sam dropped again precipitately by the side of ‘Tom. 

‘« Are they coming !” whispered Tom, in an unearthly voice, as he buried his 
face in the grass. 
‘“‘Hush—listen !”” said Sam, placing his fingers upon the lock of his rifle. 
Hoof steps rapidly approaching were now distinctly heard beating hollowly 
over the level earth. ‘Tears rushed from poor Tom's eyes the instant this sound 
reached his ear. 

“Cock your rifle,” said Sam, sternly. 

“T can’t—I can’t, Sam; shoot it yourself. O I’m a dead man! I havn't been 
married a year, Sam, and my mother loves me more than any of the other boys ! 
O Mary, God bless you ! you'll never see me again. To die, and be scalped, and 
shot, and killed by the Camanches! red devils !—where there aint a tree nor a 
drop of water! © mother, mother, if I was with you at home again I’d never 








again, of the Splitskull tribe. He and the other wild men are making a bargain 





leave you, never, never, never !” 
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Will you just remember where we are, and only | 


So TE ER BEE, ete a NODS Nye 
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Two or three shots were now heard, and poor T, Oe 
face from the “Yes, there ati Va Geeouk: — 
| levelled at me now. Good bye, mother! Good ye, Mary! Are 
| sigs bye! God bless you! Yes, I’m adead man, and ag dead 
| gone. O, Sam, Sam, how the wolves will knock our bones about!” > bai 
__ Tom was now completely alone, Sam having crept away in 
g crept away into the next ho) 

_ to observe more nearly the horsemen, who he could new perceive were in . low 
° © in ch 
| of the poor wounded cow which had sprang up and ran towards them « 
| pierced by Tom's last ball. Thus poor Tom lay in solifary despair, tena Whe 
| bewailing his fate, when a single rider came at full speed directly to "oy a 
where he was lying. Tom heard the horseman rein in his steed, and his . 

became mute—his breath seemed to leave his body, and his heart ‘ 
action. 

“Why, friend, are you dead or asleep?” said the rider. 

Had the yd a ball pierced his heart Tom could not have changed his », 
tion more suddenly. He sprang from his face to a sitting posture, and after mi, 
bing his eyes, wet with tears, with his hands, which were black with ie Ay 
sat gazing at the horseman with a mingled expression of utter an he 
unbelieving joy. 

“« Wh-a-a-at !” was the only word he could make out to utter. 
“Why, my friend, why ain’t you butchering that cow over there? Those S 
niards will have all that meat away from you.” ae 

“‘ Spaniards?” almost shrieked Tom, as he sprang to his feet and looked jp 
direction pointed to by the stranger. ; 

A glance was enough for Tom. He saw a crowd of men round the dead coy 
but not one of them looked like an Indian. He turned to the stranger oe ? 
him, and saw a man dressed in garments which betokened him from the States 
and speaking his own language ; and with a loud shout of joy he rushed to the 
horseman, grasping his hands and embracing his legs and his horse's neck y.;, 
every extravagant demonstration of overflowing delight. ™ 

This little incident occurred somewhere between the crossing of the Arkansas 
and el Rio Colorado, when the writer was returning to the States with a party of 
Mexican friends. In the morning we had met and passed the large carayay of 
Senores Thompson and Cordere, comprising more than one thousand wagons, », 
their way to Santa Fe, and these two hunters had lingered behind, hay ing ion 
out since daylight in search of buffalo. They of course knew nothing of our 
approach, and having been sixty-five days on their travel without seeing a so) 
that did not belong to their own party, their surprise at meeting strangers Was 
natural, and equally natural was it that they should mistake the ragged soldier 
of Santa Fe, who rode before us with their long spears erect, for Indians. 
New Orleans Picayune, 
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WHALE “ FISHING.” 

A Whaling Voyage Round the Globe.—By F. D. Bennett, Esq., F.R.G.S.—Bentley. 

These two volumes, says the London Morning Herald, give an account of , 
voyage on a sperm-whale fishing expedition to the Pacific, and a visit to the 
islands forming the Friendly, the Marquesas, and Sandwich groups. The writer 
was surgeon on board the Tuscan, the vessel engaged in the undertaking, and he 
has given a very agreeable as well as instructive narrative of what came beneath 
his notice in this maritime adventure. His description of the whale chase js 
extremely lively ; quite sufficient to excite the ambition and try the mettle of 
our sporting yacht owners towards a battue in the tropical ocean. In describing 
the inhabitants of these South Sea islands, in whose regard so favorable an in- 
terest is felt in this country, he shows himself a quick and judicious observer, 
while his copious and minute notices of animal and vegetable nature, as he ex. 
countered it in these still unfrequented regions, are set. forth unaffectedly and 
clearly. Mr. Bennett gives the following spirited description of the first view 
of game which he and his companions came upon before they had as yet wea. 
thered Cape Horn :— 

‘In lat. 9 deg. N. long. 23 deg. W. (where the accession of calms and light airs 
denoted that we had exceeded the limits of the N.E. trade-wind), a school of sperm 
whales was first observed, and announced by the usual exclamations. A strong ex- 
citement instantly pervaded the entire crew ; an animating scene of bustle and ac- 
tivity ensued ; and in a few minutes the boats were lowered and spread over the 
ocean in pursuit of their prey, leaving the ship almost, tenantless and deserted. 
On these occasions, something like the following expressions are heard from the 
look-out at the mast-head and the commander and others on deck. There she 
spouts !—There she blow-o-s ! Where away '—Two points on the lee-bow, sir, a 
school of whales. Bring up the glass, boy. Aye, aye, sir. How far off do you sec 
them. About four miles, sir. Euck the main-yard ; brail up the trysail. There she 
blow-o-s !—Th-e-r-e again!—Flukes!—(An expectant pause ens”es, and al! 
are intent to discover the next rising.) There she breaches !—There she blow- 
0-os !—Th-e-r-e again !—on the lee-quarter. Get your boats ready for lowering 
Th-e-r-e a-gain '!—Loweraway! I see there is a large whale amongst them that 
wants a passage to London. The whales had been alarmed at the approach of 
the ship, and proved particularly watchful and timid. One individual, however, 
was approached by a boat asit lay motionless on the water, in the act of listen- 
ing, and before it could take the alarm received two harpoons in its body, and 
was subsequently despatched by the lance in little more than ten minutes. The 
dead cachalot (which was a female of adult size) was brought to the ship, when 
| the operation of ‘ cutting in’ was immediately commenced, and compl¢:ed in 
three hours.” 

The following animated account of a few days’ work in the Pacific will, doubt 











| less, excite the jealousy of the hunter of red deer in the Highlands, or of tigers 


| in the jungle of Hindostan :-— 
“On the 25th many cachalots were observed; but they were moving s0 ra- 


«'D. n the Camanches! How do they know whether a fellow’s gun is | pidly to windward that the boats were unable to approach them ; and on the suc- 
loaded or not! Any ten of them will run from an American rifle if there never | 


ceeding day our whaling affairs assumed a yet more vexations aspect. Two 
whales were then harpooned in the midst of a school. One of the ‘ fast ’ boats, 
| while engaged in securing its victim, was struck so severely by the flukes of a 
_ioose whale, that the officer who headed the boat, and his harpooner, were cast 
into the sea. The rest of the crew had the presence of mind to cut the line thet 
they might assist their swimming companions, and the harpooned cachalot cs- 
caped ; while the boat, too much injured to be any longer serviceable, was 
brought to the ship. The second harpooned whale, after sounding to the depth 
of a tub-and-a-half of line, again rose to the surface of the water, and set ofl 
wildly to windward, turning frequently in her course ; and although three boats 
were ultimately fast to her, lancing whenever an opportunity offered, she was not 
subdued on the approach of night, when the boats were compelled to cut their 
lines and return to the ship. 

‘* These whales were observed to be peculiarly alive to the movements of thei 


pursuers, and were occasionally seen at a considerable distance beneath the su!- 


face of the water, turned on their side, and gazing up at the boats in a manner 
which expressed an equal share of curiosity and suspicion. 
** Early in the morning of the 28th we had sperm whales again in sight, and 


| several large schools were noticed during the day. They were, however, equally 
| wary with those we had before seen, and it was not until late in the afternoon 


that they could be favorably approached, when each boat harpooned a whale. 
Three of the boats secured their prizes speedily and without accident ; but the 
fourth had encountered a mischievous or ‘ fighting’ whale of the most dangerous 
character. This cachalot, which was a young male, had been pierced with two 
well-planted harpoons ; but instead of flying from his enemies he rather sought 
to attack them, whenever they approached him forthe purpose of lancing. His 
effort was torush against the boat with his head. Baffled in this, by the crew 
steering clear of the contact, he next attempted to crush it with his jaws; whe” 
failing through the unaccommodating position of his mouth, he remedied this ¢e- 
fect, with much sagacity, in his last and more successful assault : approaching 
impetuously from a distance of about forty yards, he turned upon his back, rais- 
ing his lower jaw to grasp the boat from above ; a Jance-wound, however, caused 


him to close his mouth and resume a natural posture before he had obtained his 
| objects; but, continuing to advance, he struck the boat with a force that nearly 
overturned it, and concluded by again turning on his back, and thrusting his lower 
| jaw through the planks. The boat filled with water almost immediately, sv* 
with its gunnel to the level of the sea, and was rendered capable of retaining !s 
crew only by the expedient of lashing the oars across its sides. The harpoo- 
line was cut, and the whale made off without doing further mischief. ‘The 


wrecked boat, scarcely perceptible above the waves, crowded with a hialf-im- 
mersed crew, and with two whifts flying asa signal of distress, presented a tr 
forlorn appearance. The ship, and disengaged boats, bore down to its assis'- 
ance ; and after rescuing the crew and stores, took it on board to repair. ‘The 
three cachalots secured to the ship were cows, or ‘school-whales,’ and produced 
upwards of 77 barrels of oil. 

“On the 34 of August sperm whales were again seen and pursued. Three 
of the boats harpooned each a school-whale ; while the fourth fastened to an adult 


| bull, which in his flight, crossed the line fast to another whale, and drawing ‘i 


attached boat towards him, struck it a blow with his flukes and turned it kee! 
uppermost, casting the crew into the sea, to swim for their lives or trust to th 
support the oars afforded them. The boat engaged with the large whale cut 1! 
harpoon-line to render assistance ; but as the overturned boat had sustained »° 
serious injury, it was quickly righted and emptied of water, when a very animate’ 
chase of the large whale onde § and which, for some time, carried the boats 00" 
of sight from the ship. By dint of superior speed, the boats gained upon the re 
treating cachalot, secured the cut line which trailed behind him, and making fast 
to this, were enabled to approach, and ultimately secured their prize. !t és 


not until 10 p. m. that all the dead cachalots were brought to the ship; vs 
concluding a day of thorough hard whaling. Of the whales obtained, one W** 
| of the largest class—namely, a bull, sixty feet in length, and estimated at eig!'Y 

barrels. 


The whole afforded us 1'46 barrels of oil.” 
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‘sutton is of the finest description, and the woot, by being sheltered from the 
“©avy rains one day, and the scorching sun another, is soft and fleecy, and far su- 
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<‘eat advantage that the stall possesses over the field feeding, is preservation 
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mals ha | Soni te a a through several ae 
y of animals have a ' 
«When Groperties which it is our object to obtain, their progeny are said to be well- 


‘ony and their stock may be relied on. And it cannot be doubted that any breed may be 
‘proved in the same manner. —Sia Joun Sincvair. J . 
~ Syp,—In my last, which you kindly inserted in your justly appreciated agri- 
oral Herald of the 25th ult., I whether sheep breeding, hardly 
¢ eye art, may not receive further assistance from the scientific observance of, 
compliance with the immutable laws ofnature. Perhaps too much attention 
“sven to the discovery of mew varieties, and too little to the improvement of 
oristing ones; 80 that what is the pet lamb of to-day, may be the obsolete sheep 
+ «o-morrow ; that while we fancy we are seeking improvement, we are but 
| .ndering after variety. For the chance medley combiner of different and op- 
ote breeds cannot, with any @ priori confidence, ict what the progeny 
| pe, nor can he arbitrarily regulate the changes which take place by an bybrid- 
“ows intercourse. , ' ; ; 
Can there be any thing perfect that is contaminated with alloy ! True, if I 
ve adefective flock, I seek directly its improvement by such a cross as is most 
ely to obliterate my defects, and parting from those T am dissatisfied with.— 
jut when I have got a flock nearer to my wishes, I no longer go a novelty hunt- 
. for “in and in” breeding has no terrors for me: the robin that picks crumbs 
_. wy window-sill, and the sparrow on the house top, have been in and in breed- 
sve from the day they first came out of the ark, yet they are not degenerated.— 
jscard from my flock all such as are faulty, either by f Poviei or circumstances, 
owing that if I breed from imperfection I praene defect, but if I breed only 
im symmetry and constitution, no matter for relationship, I obtain all I desire ; 
| the acute Mr. Hayward, in reviewing this system, under the management 
“the late Mr. Bakewell, justiy observes ‘‘ That Bakewell well knew how far 
» could lead nature, and so far from his results proving the insufficiency of 
ceding in and in, to produce perfection, it completely establishes the fact, that 
att an. object cannot be obtained, with equal facility, by any other means.” I 
» not now discussing what breed of sheep can carry the most mountainous load 
‘fat, for fat at best is but a secretion, and not essentially a component part of the 
»mal. And, indeed, the so much valued ambergris is but a diseased secretion 
+, the intestines of the sick spermaceti whale. But what I am seeking is, that 
ce of sheep that can beforehand, with certainty, be calculated upon, to feed 
he quickest,—under the greatest variety of circumstances, and at least expense 
snd then attract the attention of the butcher. It may be well for noble and 
oulent men to vie with each other in the tallow and dripping-panism of their 
sock, but the rent-paying flock must have constitution and well-grounded se- 
ourity against casualti®s and deterioration, which only are to be found in a well- 
authenticated pedigree, and a careful and skilful selection of breeders of both 
.oxes, through many previous generations. Now that flockmaster cannot have 
ded much skill to his carefulness whose eye has solely been directed to the 
carease, without caring for the head; the very council-chamber, where is ar- 
ranged what constitution, predilection, habit, and form, the embryo sheep shall 
ecyme in later life. For there the mighty architect of all created things has 
pressed a model of what the future animal machine is to be. ‘ The beast of 
- earth after his kind, and cattle after their kind, and every thing that creepeth 
on the earth after his kind, and it was so.” ‘Therefore, if we are so dull or 
tentive as not to understand indications so plainly given, the fault is wholly 
vith ourselves; and, as like begetteth like, the imperfection or completeness of 
yet unborn animal is spread out, as on a map, before the practised eye of the 
entific breeder, for he knows that the brain is divided into two parts, the cere- 
m and cerebellum, that the agregate sends off, either directly through several 
ropriate openings in the skull, or by the spinal marrow within the vertebrae, 
out thirty-nine pairs of nerves, to command, and give tone to the various parts 
ie body. A nerve is a long and small bundle of very fine tubes or hollow 
es, along which flows a very subtle fluid, the vehicle of nervous impulse and 
nal spirits, generated in the brain, and transmitted thence, through the nerves, 
very part of the animal frame. The brain is the beginning eal source of all 
nerves, and each nerve, with its myriads of twigs, arises from, and answers 
articular part of the brain at one end, and to a particular part of the body at 
ierend, That, as any one particular department of the brain is sensitive 
iealthy, or torpid and ill-actioned, so of necessity must that part of the body 
specially connected therewith be in a like manner affected. And, as the brain 
rmed before its bony covering, and, to avoid compression, divine wisdom has 
ude the skull to consist of several distinct bones, all of which are, during the 
: months of infancy, quite apart and separated from each other, to enable the 
to expand and take its paternal formation ; therefore, whenever we see an 
nal with a contracted or mis-shapen head, we there find the individual un- 
tly and deformed in the parts thus pre-distorted in the brain. If the bony 
alone is out of size or symmetry, then the inconvenience is confined to that 
dual animal. But, if the brain itself be contracted or distorted, giving ill 
e and character to the cranium, then, indeed, that individual is not in fault, 
gh the plague spot is on him, and all the odrum is on the head of his progeni- 
; and the breed must not be perpetuated. Hence [ arrive at the fit time tosay, 
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', where the brain is healthy and well developed, so will the animal be healthy 
vivacious, and its several parts hale, vigorous, and symmetrical, and vice versa; 


» but portions of the head are desirably constructed, so will the animal be 

up of incongruous points of ill-matched coalescence of parts. I should not 

the head of a donkey attached to the neck and body of a race-horse, nor 

ck ears of the fox begracing the cheeks of anew Northampton sheep.— 

me in a sheep a short capacious, well-domed head, ears short, apart, and 


weil back, an animated countenance, and symmetrical face, and the contour that 
xs intelligence, and then I know that breeding and constitution are here, and 


ill other desirables will follow. We need not the aid of phrenology to satisfy 
‘ves that whatever portion of the brain is well developed, the nerve arising 
efrom will convey the same healthy influence to the particular part which 
especial nerve is spread out upon. Therefore, I submit that, instead of 
: by stranger and untried blood, we simply pay more attention to the head 
we have, selecting for breeders only such, both male and female, as have 
ig head and well developed brain. 
I am, Sir, your's, &c.. PRACTICAL. 
London Farmer's Magazine. 





Disease among Cattle. 
Sin, —Having read and heard various statemeuts as regards the prevalent novel 
ease among cattle, and having had within the last fortnight upwards of twenty 
sis of my own seized with the malady, the experience I have had in this case 
ces me, for the information of others, to lay before the public my opiniva on 
»ject. I therefore would thank you to insert in your valuable paper, that 
‘he disease to be contagious only to cattle of the same species, and that 
irst appearance isa drivelling from the mouth; upon examination, the tongue 
suis appear ulcerated, and eventually peel ; the lips are somewhat swollen, 
eyes sunk, the extremities much heated, legs and joints inclined to swell, 
i a more advanced state of the disease, the hoofs will crack and lameness 
lor some days the disease wears an alarming aspect ; but by proper 
nd treatment it does not appear to me to be at all fatal, as some seem to 
‘c, for in every instance I am proud to say, under my method of treatment, 
whole are fast recovering; and as the disease appears to be so general in 
rt of the country, I feel it my duty to the public to make known-the treat- 
‘1 have used. In the first place take six quarts of blood, give one pound 
ysom salts and three ounces of flour of sulphur, in two quarts of thin gruel ; 
s does not sufficiently open the bowels, in twenty-four hours, repeat it 
1; give gruel plentifully, as it seems to be of the greatest consequence In 
* disease to keep the bowels well open, as there is evidently a great tendency 
wash the mouth with boiled crab vinegar and alum; when the 
e alfected (which are not in every instance) they should be kept clean, and 
cracks or sores apply butter of antimony and vitriol ; thus a cure may be 
Now, as there are some reports in circulation, that the milk, butter, 
Cicese, made from these cows, are unwholesome food, 1 must beg to say, 
1 the experience I have had in that respect, I believe such reports to be erro- 
s and imaginary: for having set apart the milk of these cows, of which 
calves have been wholly fed, and also a quantity of pigs, I find them to 


iveness ; 


‘s healthy and thrifty a state, as any I have ever had; and moreover, my- 
family also have invariably eaten of the butter and milk, neither one of 
* ‘as found the slightest distaste, ill-relish, or ill-effects therefrom. ‘Therefore, 
Temove the fears produced by these ill-founded reports, and also to prevent the 
‘ injury likely to arise to the dairymen of this district in the sale of their 
‘uce, is aduty I consider incumbent on me, and not by any means to be neg- 
ted, I am, Sir, yours truly, Joun Lone. 
Whaddon, April 10. London Farmer’s Magazine. 





Experiment in Sheep Feeding. 

Mr. John M‘Bryde, of Belkar, during the month of December, 1838, tied up 

uinber of sheep, of the Leicester breed, in stalls, and fed them on turnips, 
©, Sago, sugar, and linseed oil. At first they were rather unruly, but shortly 
came quiet, and did exceedingly well. In December, 1839, he tried the same 
‘periment with a lot of white-faced wedders. He gave them daily ene-and-a- 
‘pounds ef linseed, with as many turnips cut up in small pieces as they could 
‘\, and the experiment has far exceeded his expectations. The quality of the 


perior to that on the same kind of sheep which have been field fed. Another 


rom the diseases which the damps and vicissitudes of the weather often engen- 
“r The whole of the lot have been bought by Mr. Boyle, flesher, here, on 









int} 

Saturday last, and opinion of their excellence, that he has pai 
‘teary 7s. per head more hat-are field fed. Mr. de 

present lot has been e ly prosperous, but that of the Leicester breed 
was more so; and that although at first in the stall they consumed a 
quantity of turnips, yet in the end there was a great saving, as they did not re- 
quire nearly so many as they would have done.in the field. ‘The nutritious quali- 
ties of the linseed have made the mutton of the very richest sort ; and we oubt 
net but many farmers, will be inclined to try the experiment, as during both 
Seasons those tied up in the stalls were exceedingly healthy, far superior to the 
lot from which they were taken at random, and required but little tending. The 
first Mr. Boyle killed of this lot was sent to Lord Stair, and weighed 82lbs 
mutton, and 18lbs. fat. Stranraer Paper. , 


* On the Management of the Orchard. 

in the first place, you must wash the ball and principal branch 

with hot lime, which not only destroys all the taabcte, Bat gives | Siplbe A 
healthy appearance, and, when washed with the rains, benefits the roots. If you 
find the soil becoming dry previous to the opening of the bloom, give each full 
gtown tree ten or twelve gallons of water at the roots just before the bloom ex- 
pands. If you have a sufficiency of manure water apply that, but otherwise 
soft pouch or rain water, or in preference to either, soap suds if you can procure 
them. By the application of this at time directed you will find that the fruit always 
Sets a great deal better than if it were omitted, as it very materially contributes 
to the production of perfect stamina and formation; without watering in many 
cases a would be defective, particularly apple trees ; also in dry seasons, ge- 
nerally, the greater part of the bloom drops off, which is caused by the deficiency 


of nourishment to strengthen it at the roots. Joun 
Carlisle Patriot. et Birkett. 
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Ou Red-Water in Cattle. 


By Mr. J. D. Ilarrison, V. S., ORMSKIRK 


Seven years have now nearly elapsed since I first endeavored to draw the at- 
tention of the profession to the disease in cattle universally called Red-water. 
At that time I expressed my conviction that the digestive apparatus, and not the 
kidneys, were the original, and, in fact, the only seat of the disease, and that the 
red color, &c., of the urine was owing to its containing bile in a greater or less 
quantity, and did not depend upon hemorrhage from the kidneys or any other 
organ for its red or black hue. This fact may be easily demonstrated by chemi- 
cal analysis, or the more easily accomplished one of test, viz., the adding of some 
very dilute sulphuric acid to the urine, when, if bile is present, a green color 
will be the result; and a red, brown, or black (depending on the proportion of 
the strength and abundance of the acid employed) if blood is the coloring mate- 
rial. ‘This conviction eighteen years’ close observation and extensive practice 
have confirmed : and in the following essay it is my intention to recapitulate the 
leading facts and symptoms upon which I have built my structure and based my 
opinions, in order that the profession may, by their calm discussion and conside- 
rations, prove or disprove their tenability. I would hope to elicit the opinions of 
some practitioners of even longer standing than myself, and so be an humble 
means to an important end, by directing the future researches of veterinarians 
who may possess more extensive means of following up and persevering in the 
enquiry. 

In the only standard work on “Cattle” of which we are in possession, and the 
talented author of which I am proud to number amongst my friends, there are 
described two distinct and separate affections—chronic and acute red-water—as 
diseases to which cattle are liable. That such is the fact, 1 do not feel at all in- 
clined to dispute or deny ; yet, as they are two diseases which are produced 
from opposite causes—as they are essentially different in their symptoms, and 
require a difference of treatmeut, and are entirely referable to different organs, 
this is a distinction which, I think, in the present enlightened state of veterinary 
science, is inadmissible. I apprehend, my friend, the author of “ Cattle” will 
fully coincide, the more especially as he himself acknowledges that the first ap- 
pertains to diseased or rather disordered digestive organs; and the latter to ne- 
phritis, of an active or passive character. 

In order to prevent misconception or error as to the malady in question, and 
the name red-water, to which latter disease alone the name is strictly applicable, 
it will be to a consideration of the former complaint alone that I shall confine my 
subject, or that the following essay will apply. 

Red-water or bloody urine, and black-water, although commonly described in 
books on farriery under two heads, and as two different diseases, are, in point of 
reality, only a modification, or the later stage, of one disease. Red-water, when 
overlooked or neglected, and in innumerable instances even when remedial mea- 
sures have been employed, invariably terminates in black-water ; or, in other 
words, this appears to be a later stage of the disease to which red-water must 
proceed, prior to convalescence or death, as is exemplified in the former case by 
the urine gradually retrograding from black to red, &c., until it finally assumes 
its natural hue. 

That the digestive organs are the only sources of ailment is clearly demon- 
strable from diarrhcea being the premonitory symptom, and in many instances 
nature thus effects her owncure. If the disease is observed at this conjuncture 
of time, the administration of an aperient medicine prevents all untoward symp- 
toms. If this, however, is neglected, constipation ensues—the urine becomes 
red, and, unless by the administration of purgatives the costiveness is overcome, 
its color deepens and changes to black ; the conjunctive also is tinged yellow, as 
well as the skin, and, finally, the milk itself, if any is secreted, partakes of the 
discoloration, having acquired a bitter taste. 

The fact, also, of the water becoming turgid, as it is called, immediately 
prior to purgation from the effect of cathartics, and rot being altered in color du- 
ring the stage of diarrhcea, but becoming red or brown immediately upon consti- 
pation taking place, speaks volumes; and, although the causes of red-water 
may, and do, upon a slight and cursory inspection, appear numerous, and in many 
instances mysterious, nay, even inexplicable—as is the well-known fact, that 
certain farms and pastures, and even particular parts of pastures, are known to 
produce it—yet, I think, these and all other circumstances which can be addu- 
ced may be summarily and satisfactorily disposed of in these few words—any 
thing which tends to disorder the digestive organs. In this are included atmos- 
pheric influence, as hot and long-continued dry weather, or fine, warm, and grow- 
ing weather in spring, supervening on a severe cold and sterile winter ; or a va- 
riety in food, as a change from low, mossy, marshy !ands, where the herbage is 
rank and unwholesome, to high limestone land, where the produce is short, 
sweet, and stimulating; or a change from a poor to a lnxuriant pasture, even 
in the same neighborhood. The causes of red-water are so general and well 
known among graziers in the West Riding of Yorkshire that several with whom 
I am acquainted, taught by experience invariably and too fatally for them, look 
for, and have, innumerable cases during long droughts, or prior to, or immediately 
after their cessation. 

Red-water, being so prevalent in hot and dry weather, may be accounted for 
by the fact of the liver being employed in se from the system the super- 
fluous carbon. This has caused it to be considered in some measure subsidiary 
to the lungs, in which we know the same process takes place, the air which 
enters them returning loaded with carbonic acid. 

Many circumstances tend to strengthen this idea. The heat of the body de- 
pends on the formation of carbonic acid; but if the external heat is sufficient, 
there is less necessity for internal heat ; less carbonic acid is formed ; more car- 
bon is left to be got rid of by the liver; the bile becomes acrid ; and the liver 
deranged. t ; ‘ 

The fact of cattle being subject to red-water prior to or immediately after a 
cessation of dry weather, is not stated on my own authority alone, although my 
own practice and observation have confirmed it, but also on that of several gra- 
ziers, whom I know to be accurate observers, and who have stated, that if drought 
hdd existed for some length of time without red-water making its appearance 
amongst their herds, its breaking out was a certain precursor of, and soon fol- 
lowed by achange. It is also a well authenticated fact, that the cattle which 
they are in the annual practice of purchasing in the spring and early part of 
summer, at the different fairs on the western coast of Lancashire, where the 





most immediately after their arrival at their destination : while, on the other 
hand, if, at the same time, others are brought from the immediate neighborhood, 
or from land similar to their own, and which have been bred or reared there, 
these cattle are, generally speaking, rarely affected by the change. I have known 
instances without number in which cattle that have been bred or lung kept upon 
the mosses, of which there is no lack in this county, becoming affected with 
this disease soon after their removal to a more elevated s'tuation, although the 
distance has been inconsiderable—in many instances not exceeding half a dozen 
miles, and in some where the distance has been still less; whilst the instances 
of cattle being affected on a removal from those situations to the mosses are 
very rare indeed. I would not, however, infer from this, that the cattle which 
are kept upon, orshave been bred or reared-upon, or who from length of time 
have become, in a manner, naturalized to those mossy districts, are exempt from 
the disease; on the contrary, they are, like those located in other neigh 
borhools, equally subjected to its ravages, and from a similarity of — % 
The symptoms being so well known, and the disease manifesting a oe e 
same manner in every district, I shall not occupy your time longer by describing 
them, but proceed to the treatment I have found most effectual. If oem 
tion has ensued previous to my being called in, and there is any excitement, 
bleed according to the age, stre i, &c., and confine my patient to an open 
shed or cool cow-house, strictly debarring all food of a solid nature, but allow- 
ing plenty of whey porridge, oatmeal gruel, &c., as dilutents. If the animal 
will not take these things in sufficient quantities, I have them horned ifto her, 
and, as a purgative, give the following—not for any supposed specific effect, but 
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land is of a peaty and marshy nature, are sure to be affected with red-water al- | 


as a more certain pu 
bonate of ammonia 
does, or I fancy that it does—R. 
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istered as the case may req 
administered. I have seen ine OW 
gation, when other remedies have failed, 


cise his own discretion in the administration of medicine, T must 
confess that I am in favor of mild stimulants, cr as the are genealy cules 
nourishing drinks. . ah ‘From the ¥ Tinarian, 





Contrast between a French and an Englisch Market. 

“Noticed the difference between a French and an lish market. Small 
quantities of wheat or barley on a piece of a the whole not a 
gallon ; and that, which in England would be looked at as a sample, was here 
the whole stock the poor cultivator had to bring to market. the 
pavement of the oldest of old clothes, so aged and many that the 
assortment brought all the splendor of Ireland to my mind. A profusion of 
poultry, eggs, butter, and vegetables. Turkeys abundant—numberless varieties 
of small birds,—crockery, tin-ware, cheap prints, some not very decent, but 
adapted by that innate love of art, so conspicuous among foreigners, to the wants 
ef the poor. Pretty, clean-looking market-women, with olive complexions, white 
teeth, and black eyes. ‘Barney let the girls alone!’ your days has _— 
But, O dear, the butchers’ stalls! fortunately not many of them. oe 
themto cutup? What is it they cut up !—such bits—dabs! What would Mr. 
Giblett of Bond-street say? A leg of mutton as long and as flat as a cricket-bat. 
The original owner of it would beat all Sussex at ‘ti runner.’ And the 
oxen were decidedly of the most approved ‘ Leghorn breed ’—all legs and horns ! 
Once or twice in my life I have wondered what caused the French cooks to be 
so superior to the English. The proverb says, ‘So many Frenchmen, so many 
cooks.’ The meat in Calais market accounted to me in a moment for it. In 
England the meat is generally good ; therefore less pains has been bestowed in 
dressing it; but if the cagmag I saw had not been stewed, lardered, flavored, 
and gravied over, it would have been untouchable. Our wild beasts at the Zoo- 
logical gardens would not have growled a grace over it.” 
Barnes, the Pantaloon’s Journal of a Trip to Paris, in Bentley’s Miscellany. 








Kilrush Petty Sessions. 


‘* Earthenware an’ cheny, 
Earthenwere an’ cheny : 
Won’t you stop to view the shop 
Of bulky Nell Delany ? 
Cups ov every patthern, 
Be the ‘ pow’rs o’delf’ are on the shelf, 
But she’s a dirty slatthern.” 


‘Hear to that, my lord an’ gintlemen, hear to that,” gasped out Mrs. Delany ; 
who, puffing like a wounded whale, had kissed the book eagerly, wiped her fore- 
head repeatedly, and charged the clerk to read the satire, of which she was the 
burden, most sonorously. Anda burden Nell Delany undoubtedly was, and well 
she merited the soubriquet of “ bulky.” 

“This paperavas wafered to your window, ma’m ;” and his worship put the 
question as though, like the engineer, he apprehended being “hoist by his own 
petard.” But there was an agreeable disappointment, and the response was gi- 
ven in a subdued key, as though Mistress Nell thought herself sure of her vic- 
tim, and would fain dally with him. 

“* Bad look to ’em for poits,” she exclaimed, “ what work it is that people 
can’t put up a little flesh but there’s to be a verse regardin’ it. ‘Bulky Nell 
Delany,’ indeed! wisha, high hangin’ to you, Grindher Grady, what a ganius 
you’re on otr hands this blessed mornin’. Arra! how bad me little 
shop is; ov I had a hould o’ you now at the door iv id an’ leave to fasten that 
in your hair.” And here Mrs. D. extended and twisted the fingers of a fist which 
the ‘* Champion of England” need not have blushed for in his palmiest day. 
Magistrate— What have you to say, Grady! It appears according to this wo- 
man’s statement, you not only lampooned her, but abused her by word of mouth, 
and threatened to strike her. 

Mr. Grady, better known by the tuscan adjunct of “ Grinder,” from the for- 
ward state of his front masticators, declared that “ he’d lave it all to the binch ; 
he was a little overtaken that evenin’, having been to the fair, an’ met a friend, 
an’ indeed it must have been thro’ his sleep te composed the disparagement on 
Nell Delany, because she wouldn’t let him shake off his dhrowsiness in her back 
kitchen. So she wouldn’t ; an’ to tell God’s treuth, when the dhrop was in,there 
was no bourds to the inspiration ov his intellect”—(great laughter. ) 

‘An’ deth a neckuns,” growled Nell, ““ Why should I be bothered wid the 
like ; a sthray, tipsy, poet. Cock him up wid a restin’ place, indeed. That I 
mightn’t go back to me childer, gintlemen, but he’d bother a rookery, so he 
would; an’ what could I expect, whin ’tis the self same carpets he cut in his 
own house, he do be so blazin’ dhrunk, that he won't go to bed, and he won’t sit 
down, only mutterin’ an bragging ev his genius an’ industhry. * Grady, Grady,’ 
he cries to himself, ‘ You're a bright inspiration ov a man, an’ ’tis you keeps your 
family’s head above wather. Aye, Grady, aye; but your own too much above 
punch,’ that’s his conversation, gintlemen, au’ he keeps it up so fast, you'd give 
the vermint "twas mass was goin’ on.”—(great laughter.) 

‘Oh! bless my sowl, who ever gave audience to the like!” murmured poor 
Grinder; ‘“ E’ then Nell Delany, of what materials are you composed at all, that 
you can’t allow for the eccentricities of ganius ?” 
Mrs. D. “ Here's more ov id, your worship, here’s another volley of disparagin’ 
language : Is there law or justice at all, at all, amongst ye?” 

The bard made the amende honorable, in reply, paid the cost of the summons, 
and promised to “sing no more.” 





A Tenor in Training for the French Opera. 
In one of our principal provincial towns, a young man was singing before the 
door of the shop where he was working, when a gentleman, wearing the decora- 
tion of the legion d’honneur, suddenly stopped, and having listened for a few se- 
conds, accosted the young man in the following words : 
“You possess a fine voice, my good fellow.” 
‘« Every. body tells me so,”’ was the reply. 
“Are you greatly attached to your present craft!” 
‘‘ Undoubtedly, for it is my sole livelihood.” 
‘Were a more lucrative one offered you, would you not accept it ?” 
** Immediately.” 
“ Then come with me.” 
** Whither?” 
“First of all to make a good dinner.” 
“ And afterwards?” 
“Into my carriage, and drive post to Paris. 
* Perfectly.” 
When the two travellers reached Paris, the workman inquired, ‘“‘ What am I 
to do now ?” ‘ 
“Make yourself at home in this apartment, which is your own, and which has 
been purposely taken for you close to the Boulevard Italien. Your year’s rent 
is paid, and in your desk you will find 1,000 francs, and will receive a similar sum 
monthly.” 

“Twelve thousand francs a-year ! 
so much money.” 

“You will do your best. 
which are not suitable to your new condition. ; 
Lami Housset, coats built by Humann, varnished boots, and satin cravats. 
yourself, and goand take a walk. You will begin your a re at © 
On the following morning a fencing-master, with a pair of foils under his arm, 

earance. ’ . 
“TT oe pani to give youa fencing-lesson, having been engaged and paid 
for that purpose.” 

When the fencing-master was 
and, finally, a dancing-master. 


and said . 
«Your work is over for to-day ; to-morrow, you will continue, and so on till 


’ -e ynade sufficient progress. You will also be taught riding, gymnastics, 
vad po dence but ss cannot do all these things on the same day. The 
weather is fine—go to the Tuileries—stroll about the Boulevardes—observe the 
manners and habits of gentlemen, and try and imitate them. After dinner oom 
will go tothe play, and you should go thither every evening, for nothing in the 
world forms a young man like the theatre. You shall have a theatrical ne 
sent you every morning, and when you shall have mentioned the theatre to whic 
you intend going, a stalle shall be taken for you.” 

“ And am I to have 12,000 francs a-year for this : snag J 

“Hereafter, when your education “is finished, and you are able to app 


good company, you will be treated still better. You are destined to «brilliant 
fortune, and before long you may perhaps have 100,000 ew Pople cil 
This is no romance; the workman is not a mysterious child o Ro at aan ry) 
destined by his parents to be well educated previous to — "ole ia a wet on 
circles of nobility, nor the son of a banker rolling in wealth. ther words, he is a 
whom Nature has bestowed one of her sp, wma gifts ; let © te ee to the 
tenor, discovered at Rouen, in a cooper’s hs 2. ty gh y etatehel. The you 
Opera, at the expense of a apaseuenl read, neither can he speak nor wal 


Norman has to begin ab principio, i ro nan 
i he possesses what cannot be acquired, 
—that isto say, properly. It matters not, he pos Orica one bee 
and the rest will come with time and the aid of good masters Foal paper. 


Does that suit you!” 


I shall never be able todo anything with 


You must now leave off the clothes you have on, 
Here are some shirts made by 


Dress 


gone, in came a writing-master, a music-master, 
When this last was gone, the gentleman called, 





the diamond, it can easily be set. 





rently hopeless. Purgation being fairly established, the practitioner 3 ne. exer- a 
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Um Feuilleten. 
English literature, so vari - rich in all the productions of wit, fancy , and 
genius—often superier, al, to those of ancient and rm times— 


: | ie —that species of unpretending 
must yield to France, as rege ight Sane tana the teck of condensing @ 


ich, leaving to minds of a 

oute. cn wits the narrow circle of a few days, sometimes of a few hours, 
and of portraying characters ever found in every society, ever marked by the 
same bold and distinctive traits, lays hold gently, mildly, if I re so express a 
on a variety instead of a species—sometimes on a mere incident 0 life, a slightly 
cndicated feature of individual reality, and sketches it as fully true to nature 
as if, prodigal of colorings, the artist had toiled through years of laborious and 
deep study. , ‘ngul 
mpt to explain the causes, I only state the fact of the singular 
see of British Rr me: in that lesser department of dramatic art—a fact 
which explains the deficiency of English actors in performing parts a = 

belonging properly either to com or broad farce, require neither the fu 
eomie vigor, called forth by the former, nor admit the wild and uproarious mer- 
viment, the unextinguished laughter, the broad grin, the indispensable concomi- 
f the other. ; 
Who that has lived any length of time in Paris, and enjoyed the delight of the 
performances, by competent French actors, of Moliere’s minor plays, (in my 
opinion his best works)—of the vaudevilles in which Favart has so lavishly 
poured out the hoards of his frolic fancy, of his deep knowledge of characters ; 
of those which Scribe, as prolific in age as he was in the full vigor of youth, al- 
most daily presents to delighted audiences ; who but has not regretted the pri- 
vation of a diversion so grateful to a cultivated taste—a | amo that so agree- 
ably amuses the mind without occupying it too long, and without awaking feel- 

ings of too exciting a cast? re ace 
“This long-lost, ever-regretted pleasure I have enjoyed every night in this city 
during the last week, while witnessing the sens. Hat Mr. Ranger in those light, 
playful, charming petites comedies, in writing w nich no Englishman ever suc- 
ceeded before him, and which no player save their gifted author can enact with 
the grace, the ease, the merriment which he feels and spreads contagious from 
the stage to boxes and pit! nes 
True to nature, the ever-inspired and faithful personification of the traits 
with which it marks both character itself, and the peculiarities that so often 
stand in the place of it in individuals, Mr. Ranger always preserves on the 
stage, somewhat latent, though visible to penetration and taste, the air, the 
manners of a well-bred man; these are observed even in Monsieur le Chef de 
Cuisine. He tastes the sauce presented him by the vulgar English cook 
with the smiling levity of a gastronome, not with the artistic gravity of a Vattel 
or a Ude. 
And again. Who but a confirmed hypochondriac could fancy a quack in the 
lively, courteous empiric, that prescribes remedies for his imaginary ailments? 
The hair-dresser, too, looks more like one that might be guilty of a “rape of 
the lock” than likely to furnish false hair for a denuded head. As a teacher of 
French to a stupid baby-lady, he shows by the bare reading of a phrase out 
of Telemachus that he understands and speaks that language as it were his ver- 
nacular. 
The feigned adventurer, after winning the hand of the romantic widow, in 
spite of the suspicions that rest on him, immediately laying aside the obsequious 
lover, reveals at once his real standing and principles, by firmly, though not 
harshly forbidding his bride to accept an invitation to a card party, and, again, by 
nobly wresting from a sharper the money which he had unfairly won from the 
sentimental female gamester.—This last act of the happy bridegroom, still loved, 
though pouted at, by his lovely wite, unravels the secret of the well-wrought 
plot. We became aware that the high-born lady has given her hand to a man 
of honor even before we see her vanity and pride gratified by finding out before 
the drop of the curtain that she has married a Marquis Francais. ' 
If I have alluded here to one play and one part only, it is because, in both, 
Mr. Ranger’s talents, as a writer and en actor, are embodied and displayed with 
kindred intensity of composition and effect of performance. But by all his plays, 


in all his characters, he has amused, charmed, and delighted the audience ! 
National Intelligencer. 





The Meiress. — 

A sprightly rosy cheeked flaxen-haired little girl used to sit, on the pleasant 
evenings of June, on the marble steps opposite my lodgings, when I lived in 
Philadelphia, and sing over a hundred little sonnets, and tell over as many tales, 
in a sweet voice, of with an air of delightful simplicity, that charmed me many 
atime. She was then an orphan chiid, and commonly reported to be rich—often 
and often I sat, after a day of toil and vexation, and listened to her innocent 
voice, breathing forth the notes of peace and happiness, which flowed cheerfully 
from a light heart, and felt a portion of that tranquillity steal o’er my bosom. 
Such was Eliza Huntley, when I first knew her. 

Several years had elapsed, during which time I was absent from the city, 
when, walking along one of the most fashionable squares, I saw an elegant female 
figure step into a carriage, followed by a gentleman and two pretty children. [| 
di not immediately recognize her face, but my friend, who was by my side, 
pulled my elbow, do you nut remember little Eliza, who used to sing for us, 
when we lived together in Walnut-street. I did remember, it was herself. 

She used to be fond, said he, of treating her little circle of friends with ro- 
mances—and at last she acted out a neat romance herself. She came out into 
the gay circle of life, under the auspices of her guardian. It was said by some, 
she was rich—very rich—but the amount of wealth did not appear to be a mat- 
ter of publicity ; however, the current, and as we generally believed, well-founded 
report, was sufficient to draw around her many admirers—and among the number 
not a few serious courtiers. 

She did not wait long before a young gentleman, on whom she had looked 
with a somewhat partial eye, because he was the gayest and handsomest of her 
lovers, emboldened by her partiality, made her an offer. Probably she blushed, 
and her heart fluttered a little, but they were sitting in a moonlight parlor, and 
as her embarrassment was more than half conceal-d, she soon recovered, and as 
a waggish humor happened to have the ascendant, she put on a serious face, 
told him she was honored by his preference, but that there was one matter which 
should be understood before, by giving him a reply, she bound him to his 

romise. ‘* Perhaps you may think me wealthy ; I would not for the world 
avd you labor under a mistake on that point, I am worth eighteen hundred 
dollars.” 

She was proceeding, but the gentleman started as if electrified. ‘“ Eighteen 
hundred dollars !” he repeated in a manner that betrayed the utmost surprise ; 
“yes, ma’am,” said he, awkwardly, “ I did understand you were worth a great 
deal more—but—” 

‘* No, sir,” she replied, “no excuses or apologies ; think about what I have 
told you; you are embarrassed now; answer me another time ; and rising, she 
bade him good night. 

She just escaped a trap; he went next day to her guardian to inquire more 
particularly into her affairs, and receiving the same answer, he dropped his suit 
at once. 

The next serious proposal followed soon after, and this too came from one 
who succeeded to a large portion of her esteem, but applying the same crucible 
to the love he offered her, she founda like result. He, tuo, left her, and she re- 
joiced in another fortunate escape. 

‘ She sometime after became acquainted with a young gentleman of slender for- 
of eed approaches she thought she discovered more of the timid diffidence 
pt sien te me ker care before. She did not check his hopes, and in pro- 
boged ber te ee “ay an offer. But when she spoke of her fortune, he 
yay aareaearannal a t is = virtue, worth and beauty,” said he, “that I 
gold.” Gheaen ‘eeek une. nyou I shall obtain what is worth more than 

. apreee ly disappointed. They were married, and the 
wal peace are she made him master of her fortune with herself. 
said cot bere abet i —~ hrs dollars,” said she to him, “ but I never 
moment, when I tell you my fortune is one hundred and eighty thousand.” 


It is actually so, but still her husband often tells her that in her he possesses a 


far nobler fortune. Trenton Emporium 





We can designate no plant in jae to whch there has been evinced h 
obstinacy, prejudice, or reluctance, or whatever it may be termed, as tee 
shewn about this. How many years have elapsed since it was introduced to the 
notice of the subscribers to the Old American Farmer, by General Forman, one 
of the best horticulturists in our country ; his taste for it being that of a culti- 
y na gentleman, for an elegant study, as well as that of a gentleman of the old 
oh 100l—school'd to know, and knowing would have, what was best to be had 
t . choice Clings = the turf, for the table, &c. &c. 

“> &Xcelent is this vegetable considered in England, where gardening is carried 
° perfection, that, as we are told by Mr. McMahon, . is tone parts 
the inbabitemts fee Binds especially of Devonshire, Dorsetshire and Sussex, 
for their tab * ‘rom time immemorial, have been in the practice of procuring it 

“ir tables, preferring it to all other And in a late number of Lou- 





eee 
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it sated, omiohe and potatoes alone have been cheap. As 


it is found in supply.” 
If where in Maryland, e 
Gardens of Cerlar Park and at Ha 


benefit of those who may not have the'early volumes of the American Farmer. 
While on this subject let us add a word on— 


THE GARDEN AND THE GREEN HOUSE. 


“¢ Strength may wield the pond’rous spade, 

“ May turn the clod, and wheel the compost home ; 
“ But elegance, chief grace the garden shows 

“ And most attractive, is the fair result 

“ Of thought, the creature of a polish’d mind.” 


We have earnestly desired, as our readers may have secn, to promote a more 
general taste for the cultivation of vegetables, fruits, and flowers, on various ac- 
counts. In the first place we feel scandalized at the thought, that the world 
should look upon us.as a nation of cannibals ; living almost entirely on meat ! 
Who can feel assured that it is not attributable to their gross habit of living in 
this respect that Americans display, from their very cradle, such an indomitable 
propensity to whittle and cut up, and pull down ; overturn, change and destroy 
nabs B ys. wage or moral that comes in their way! Might not the phre- 
nologist call the ihn 9 of destructiveness ” by a plainer name—the organ of 
“* meat-eating?” And again, as we think, a fondness for the natural history and 
| culture of fruits and flowers, implies a degree of intellectual taste and moral re- 
‘finement, which it is altogether impossible to associate in the mind with the idea 
of a creature of strongly carnivorous propensities. It was probably from some 
abiding conviction of this sort that by the common law, which is said to be com- 
mon sense, Butchers were precluded from serving on juries in cases of life and 
death !—Familiarity with blood must, it was perhaps thought, generate san- 
guinary proclivities ; as “ old Sam” would express it; and so, when Doctor 
Buckler would purify the corporeal humors, and therefrom expurgate the grosser 
articles, he dooms his patients te “ vegetable diet !” 

One of the ost accomplished ladies that Maryland has ever reared—born to 
ample fortune, highly educated, travel'd, it is true, but improved without and 
before that ; of easy and unaffected, and hence, of the most delightful and capti- 
vating manners—one whose intelligence and affability, attracted and won, the 
respectful and affectionate regards of the venerable Lafayette—himself a most 
accomplished judge, who had mingled with all classes, from the Royal palace to 
the log cabin. This lady, so endowed and so accomplished, is distinguished for 
her love of horticulture and floriculture. To these she dedicates much of her 
elegant leisure in voluntary and 


‘blest seclusion from a jarring world.” 


The garden supplies the choicest vegetables even in advance of the seasons, 
and no where is more fully verified the remark of the poet, that 


“Who loves a garden, loves a green-house too.” 


* All plants, of every leaf that can endure 

The winter's frown, if screen’d from his rude bite, 
Live there and prosper. Those Ausonia claims, 
Levantine regions these ; th’ Azores send 

Their jessamine : her jessamine remote 

Caffraria : foreigners from many lands 

They form ozxe social shade, as if conven’d 

By magic summons of th’ Orphean lyre.” 


Tt was from her collection that the public was favored at the last horticultural 
exhibition with a view of the rare and celebrated Prrcuer Pianr. We hope 
to be pardoned for these allusions im support of our theory, that a devotion to 
horticulture and a love of flowers is prima facie proof of virtue and intellectual 
refinement, and besides, as conductor of a public journal, dedicated with all our 
heart to rural pursuits, we have aright to act upon the principle, that 


“What we admire we praise ; and when we praise 
Advance it into notice, that its worth 
Acknowledg’'d, others may admire 

And imitate it too.” 














The Salopian Journal contains an account of the elopement of a young lady 
from Worcester, whose fortune is £2,000 a-year, with a person in the neighbor- 
hood of Shrewsbury. They were married by banns in one of the Shrewsbury 
churches, and afterwards went into Wales. The lady’s brother arrived five 
minutes after their departure, and did not think it worth while to pursue the fu- 
gitives. 
Party Prepitections.—A young lady who was asked which party she was 
most in favor of replied that she preferred a wedding party. 


RemarkaB_e Occurrence.—A singular combination of occurrences took 
piace in a cottage at Panfield last week. On Friday, the 15th inst., one of the 
inmates was married ; the following morning the bride became a mother ; a few 
hours afterwards a sister of the bride died ; and thus a marriage, a birth, and a 
death, took place within 24 hours in the same family, and in the same house. 
Chelmsford Chronicle. 
Tue Warertoo Banquet.—The Duke of Wellington caused the cards of 
invitation for this annual entertainment to be issued on Saturday the 23d. The 


party is strictly confined to the brave veterans who participated in the achieve- 
ments of that glorious victory. 


IMPORTED THOROUGH BRED HORSES AT PUBLIC SALE. 
Egan Paces ym ih tees eae b> Peta en. thorough bred horses (imported 
8 : - fF. Simmons, Esq., 0 neaster, U.C.) in j Toront 

on Friday, 10th July—durinug the Toronto Races. : ee 

No.1. A bay stallion, SOMONOCODROM, bred by Mr. Smith, got by Brutandorf, his 

dam by Traveller (son of Camillus), out of a Hambletonian mare bred by Mr. Garforth in 

1818—her dam Vesta, by Delpivi, out of Faith by Pacolet. See Stud Book, Vol. 4, page 

a was got by Blacklock, out of Mandane, Manuella’s dam, the winner of 
e Oaks. 

No.2. Aniron grey stallion, BRAHMA, dropped in 1833, out of Scrambler (a Waxy 

mare) by Solyman, out of Gipsy by Trumpator, out of Sister to Postmaster by Hered. 

See Stud Book, Vol. 3, page 453. 

No.3. Abay mare, LA BAYADERE, bied by Lord Chesterfield, got by Leviathan, her 

dam Dahlia, bred by H. R. H. the Duke of York, got by Phantom—her dam by Waxy, out 

of Moses’ damby Gohanna. See Stud Book, Vol. 4, page 79. 

No.4. A bay mare, THE BUSTARD MARE, bred by Mr. Nowell, got by the Castrel 

Bustard—herdam Sequest, by Election, out of Legacy by Beningbrough. See Stud 

Book, Vol. 4, page 42. 

No.5. A BAY COLT, got by Glaucus, out of La Bayadere, dropped in 1837. 

No. 6. A CHESNUT FILLY, got by Actwon, out of the Bustard Mare, dropped in 1837. 

No.7. A TROTTING BROOD MARE, (known as the Ritchie Mare) with her foal by 

Somonocodrom. 

Nos. 8, 9, and10. A Span oF CHESNUT HORSES, 4 years old, and a variety of tho- 

rough and half-bred colts and fillies, 1 and 2 years old, got by Somonocodrom. 

Certificates of pedigree will be furnished. Short credits may be given, if required, by 

furnishing approved endorsed notes. 

Ancaster, U. C.. 15th June, 1840—{je27-3t] 


. SWEEPSTAKES, WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 
TS following Stakes are now open to come off over the Washington Course, at the 

Fall Meeting of 1840. | 
No. 1. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $300 each, $100 ft., Two mile heats. Three or 
more tomake arace. To close Sept. Ist, 1840. 
No. 2. Sweepstakes for 3 yr. olds, sub. $100 each, h. ft., Mile heats. Three or more to 
makearace. To close Sept. Ist. This Stake is confined to nags bred or owned in Mary 
land or the District of Columbia at this time. 
Gentlemen wishing to make entries to either of the above stakes are requested to ad- 
dress the Proprietor, at Washington City. 

WM. HOLMEAD, Proprietor. 


(je 27-tSeptl) 
IMPORTED MALTESE JENNY FOR SALE. 
A MALTESE JENNY, imported, 7 or 8 years old, measures under astandard 14 hands 
high, full measure: her ear is 13} inches long; will be sold low. 
Applicaton to be made, if by letter postpaid to GEO. W. MILLER, 446 Broadway, New 
York Tattersalls. [je 27-4t] 














SWEEPSTAKES, MARIANNA, FLORIDA. 
$ ee following Stake is now open to come off over the Marianna Course, at the next 
Annual Meeting :— 
Sweepstakes for 3 y olds, Two mile heats, sub. $300 each, $100ft. To name and 
close on the 4th day of Aug. next. Now three subscribers, viz.: 
Messrs. Head & Smith. 
[je 27) 


Col. J. J. Pittman. Mr. John R. Fort. 


D. PITTMAN, Proprietor. 





; “BOAT FOR SALE. 
A TWO pair scull boat, in good condition, will be disposed of on reasonable terms. 
Apply to J. D., office Spirit of the Times, Barclay st. June 27: 


LONGWAIST FOR SALE, PRICE 81000. _ é 
ONGWAIST was bred by Messrs.Camp & Turner, near Huntsville, Alabama, in 
1828, and was got bySir Archy, his dam was got by old Pacolet, g. d. by Alpheus, g. 
g. d. Camilla, by Imp. Dare-devil. : 

Alpheus was got by Imp. Jonah, his dam by Old Celer. For further particulars see 
Tart Register. Longwaist is a rich chesnut, with a small star, and one hind foot white 
up to the pastern joint, stands 15 hands 3 ins. high, with plenty of length, bone and mus- 
cle, and with the exception of the loss of one eye, from an accident, without blemish. 
He ran until he was 6 years old, and was a winner at one and four mile heats. He has 
covered but few good mares, and not more than ten or twelve of his get have been 
trained, yet five have been winners. He is a capital cross for Leviathan, Margrave, and 
Eclipse mares. He was avery game and stout runner. His legs and constitution are 
uncommonly fine. W. J. MINOR. 
Natchez, 24th May, 1840—[je13-8t) 


WATKINS & ASKHAM 
RENCH AND ENGLISH TAILORS AND DRAPERS, No. 61 Nassau Street, New 
York, and 180 Street, London. Uniforms and Fancy Dresses. Diplomatique 
and other Appointments. Prices extremely low for cash. [decl4) 


_— 











GEORGE H. HITE, 





. , eens.” 
don’s London G er’s Magazine, and the head, Covent Garden Market, we see 


MN TURE PAINTER, has removed from No. 16 Vesey street, to No. 188 Fulton 
iH Street, opposite the lewer corner of St. Paul’s Church Yard. Res dence—Aster 


a 


paragus and sea kale 
anaes have become articles of such general demand, that from November to 


e do not recollect ever to have met with sea kale at any Baltimore table. — 
at Rose Hill, we should expect to find it in the 


J mpton. p 
If any wish to that effect be indicated, we will copy from the books, McMahon 
and others, ample directions for the cuiftivation of this choice esculent for the 





pt i June 27. 


HOME DISTRICT RA 
Turf Club Race S58. 





CITY OF TORONTO AND 
District 








HE City of Toronto and Home 
mence on vee July. Mooting for 1840 will com, 
PRESIDENT, COLONEL AIREY, 34th Regiment. 
The Mayor of the City Sheriff of the Home District. Hon. John 
, 0 - Hon. 
Hon. Sir Allen Napier NcNab, Col. Spark, 93d Highlanders. Col. Bullock. Dw . 
Maj. Magrath, Ist I. D. Capt. Campbell, A. D.C. Capt.Schonswar,y. 1 
Capt. Markham, 32d Regiment. Capt. Arthur, A. D. C. C. C. Small, Esq. 
Geo. Monro, “~ Isaac i Wm. Cayley, Esq 
Chas. Wallace Heath, Esq. Davidson M. Murray, Esq. ; 
m. H. Boulton, -, and Treasurer. 


First day, Wednesday, 8th July—The “ City p) 

olds, a feather—3 yr. olds to carry 6st. 6lb.—4, 7st. ¥b.—5, 8st. 4lb.—6, 8st. 101) |," 
aged, 9st. Horses bred in British North America allowed 5lb. The second horse to ~ 
ceive £10. The winne; to be sold for 200 sovs., if demanded within one quarter of 
hour after the race ; the owner of the second horse to have the first chance. Heats _ 
miles and adistance. Entrance £5. —" 
The “ Garrison Plate” of £50, for horses that never won Plate, Match, or Sweepstake 
of the value of £50, at any one time before the day of entry. Horses bred in British 
North America, that never won £10 before then, allowed 10lb.; 3 yr. olds to ¢ Ost 
101b.—4, 11st.—5, 11st. 10lb.—6 and aged, 12st. Heats, one mile and a distance. Gent),, 
men Riders. Entrance £3. : 
A Joakey Saddle, for Hacks that never won before. Heats, once round the course. 

Second day, Thursday, 9th July—The “ Upper Canada St. Leger Stakes,” of ¢)9 10s 
each, h. ft., with £25 added from the funds of the Club, for foals dropped in 1837, breq in 
British North America, and then 3 yrs.old. Colts to carry 8st. 3ib., fillies 7st. )3)p. Th 
second to receive £12 10s. out of the Stakes. One mile and three quarters. Closeq 
with the foliowing 


ate” of 110 sovs. free for all horses 


SUBSCRIBERS. 

1. Mr. Richards names b. f. Ringlet, by Silk Stockings, out of Betsey Baker. 

2. Mr. Barnard names b.c. Bayard, by Meux, out of Desdemona. 

3. Mr. Robt. Stinson names b. f. Lady Jane, by Meux, out of Countess. 

4. Mr. Bakernames ch.c. Malden, by Tam O’Shanter, out of Maria. 

5. Mr. James names ch.c. Rover, by Orphan Boy, out of Jenny Rintherout. 
The ‘‘ Governor General’s Stakes” of £5 each, P. P., with £50 added, the gift of hig 
Excellency the Right Honorable C. P.Tuomson, for horses that have been in British 
North America (the bona fide property of subjects of her Majesty,) two months before 
the day of running. 3 yr. olds to carry 9st. 3ib.—4, 10st. 7lb.—5, list. 3]b.—6 and aged, 
ilst. 7lb. Horsesbred in British North America allowed 5lb. The second horse to saye 
his stake. Heats, once round and adistance. Gentlemen Riders. 

PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS. 
G. W. Yarker. , John Maitland. 
John Crawford. A. Richard. 
A Jockey Saddle, for ponies of 13} hands high, and under. 
Third day, Saturday, lith July.—The “ District Plate” of £50, free for all horses, 2 yr, 
olds a feather—3 yr. oldsto carry 7st.—4, 8st. 4lb.—5, 8st. 13lb.—6, 9st. 4lb.—and aged, dst. 
7ib. Horses bred in British North America allowed 5lb. Winner of the City Plate to 
carry 7!b., Governor General Stakes or Garrison Plate, 5lb., any two of them, 10lb. extra. 
Entrance £3. ; 
The *‘ Hurdle Stakes ” of —— each, P.P., with —— added by the Ladies. Weights 
same as Garrison Plate, with no allowance. Genilemen Riders. Two miles and a djs. 
tance. Toname and close at the Club Dinner. °. 
The “ Retriever Handicap Sweepstakes” of —— each, P. P., with —— added by the 
Innkeepers, for the beaten horses in all the former races. Heats, once round and fifty 
vards. To name and close after the race for the District Plate. 
Mares and geldings allowed 3lb. The second horse in all the races to save their en- 
trances,where not otherwise provided for. Winners to pay 5 per cent. towards expenses. 
The decision of the President and Stewards, in all cases to be final; and they will be 
guided by the (English) Newmarket Rules and Laws of Racing. Riders must turn out 
in complete Jockey style. : 
) i a atrences to be made and paid at the Ontario House, between the hours of twelve 
and twoo'clock, on the Monday before the Races. Tostart each day at one o’clock. 
JOHN MAITLAND, Secretary. 
N. B.—A Stand for the Club has been placed at their disposal by Mr. Scarlett, the Pro- 
rietor. 

. Toronto, June 6th, 1840.—[je20-2t] 


IMPORTED AND NATIVE BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. — 
HE undersigned offers for sale on-a credit of 12 months (the purchaser giving bond 
with approved security) the following valuable blood stock :— 
No. 1. Imp. JENNY MILLS, by Whisker, dam by Cerberus (the dam of Hornsea and 
Lady de Gros), &c. Stintelto Imp. Leviathan. A winner 23times. _ . 
No.2. AMBASSADOR, ch. c. foaled in 1839, by the English horse Plenipotentiary, out 
of Jenny Mills. Engaged in the Alabama Stakes of $2000 each. : : 
No. 3. LIAH-TUNA, ch. f. foaled in 1840, by Imp. Ainderby, out of Jenny Mills. En- 
gaged in the Trial Stakes of $1000 each. 
No. 4. Imp. VARIELLA, b. m. (sister to Voltaire, the sire of Charles XII.) by Black- 
lock, dam by Phantom, &c. Stinted to Ainderby. aha 
No.5. THE COLONEL’S DAUGHTER, by The Colonel, out of Variella, foaled in 
1839. 
No. 6. GLENGAREY,b.c. by Glencoe, out of Variella, foaled in 1840. _ i 
No.7. Imp. PLEDGE, b. m. by Filho da Puta, dam by Comus (Deposit’s dam), &c 
Stinted to Ainderby. ; 
No. 8. PROMISE, ch. f. by Ainderby, out of Imp. Pledge, foaled in 1340. _ 
No. 9. Imp. PRIMROSE, ch. m. by Comus, out of Cowslip by Cockfighter. In foal to 
Ainderby. 
No. 10. Imp. SWEETBRIAR, ch.f. by Recovery, out of Primrose. ; 
No. 11. Imp. PANOLA, by Muley, dam by Comus, out of Imp. Margrave’s dam, &c. 
Stinted to Imp Fop.: 
|} No. 12. ARABIA,ch m. by the brown Arabian Bagdad, out of Rossetta (own sister to 
Tennessee Oscar). Stinted to Ainderby. - 
No.i3. GLENARA, ch. f. foaled in 1838, by Glencoe, out of Lelia Burns by Stock- 
holder (own sister to Allen Brown, and dam of Esther Wake,) Imp. Eagle —Pacolet, &c. 
No. 14. DAFFODIL, ch. f. foaled in 1838, by Imp. Leviathan, out of Arabia. ; 
No. 15, SNOW DROP, gr. f. by Imp. Fop, out of Arabia, foaled in 1839. This is one of 
the most beautiful animals on the place. 
No. 16. INDIAN JIM, ch. c. foaled in 1840, by Ainderby, out of Arabia. 
No. 17. LEZINKA, ch. m. by Imp. Leviathan, out of Anvillina Smith by Stockholder— 
Pacolet—Imp. Mendoza, &c. Stinted to Imp. Merman. 
No. 18. FAMINE, b. m. by Arab, out of Rosetta, own sister to Tennessee Oscar. 
Stinted to Ainderby. 
No. 19. BETTY MARTIN, b. m. by Giles Scroggins, out of Famine—Rosetta, &c. 
Stinted to Ainderby. I — 
No. 20. SPANGLE, bay colt with roan spots over his body—by Imp. Fop, out of Betty 
Martin by Giles Scroggins—Famine by Arab--Rosetta by Wilke’s Wonder, out of Rosy 
Clack. ; ; 
No. 21. FLORIVAL. gr. g. foaled in 1838, by O'Kelly, out of Nili by Black-and-all-Black. 
Will make abeautiful saddle horse. om: aie a 
No. 22. FOPLING, bi. c. foaled in 1839, by Imp. Fop, out of Nili by Black-and-all-Black. 
No. 23. ACACIA, ch. f. foaled in 1839, by Glencoe, dam by Marshal Ney, son of Pacolet 
—Timoleon, &c. 
No. 24. OXFORD, b. g. by Imp. Sarpedon, out of a Roanoke mare. 
No. 25. NILI (half-bred), bl. m. the dam of John Randolph and Stockton, by Black-and- 
all-Black. Her stock are speedy. Stinted to Fop. 7 
No. 26. Ch. m. (half-bred) by Constitution, dam by son of Truxton, g.d. by Old Paco- 
let, &c. Stinted to Ainderby. 
No. 27. Ch. f. by Ainderby, out of No. 26. , — _ 
The above will be sold on reasonable terms, _ pe ipeng yg eden to reduce 
s stock; persons wishing to purchase will address me a . Pleasant, Tenn., post 
~ > sete persons wishing Pp LUCIUS J. POLK. 
Mey 29, 1840.—{je13-4t] 


EXPRESS NEWSPAPER OFFICE, LIVERPOOL. 
\ ILLMER & SMITH respectfully announce that they will be glad to receive tie 
Orders of Editors, Secretaries of Public News Rooms and others, for ENGLISH 
NEWSPAPERS, both London and Provincial, MAGAZINES, REVIEWS, and BOOKS, 
which they would forward punctually and to the latest date by the new line of Steamers 
about to be established between Liverpool and Halifax. The advantage offered by cass 
mode of conveyance to the residents in the districts above named, in obtaining English 
Periodicals, is too obvious to require comment ; and Mr. Willmer, by his Daily Expresses, 
continual exertions, and punctuality in forwarding intelligence of the latest date. is well 
known to many of the principal Editors and Public Institutions in this part of the world. 
Orders containing a Remittance for the Subscription in advance, or Reference for pa)- 
ment to arespectable house in England, will meet with due attention. ; 
Lists of NEWSPAPERS and PERIODICALS, with prices, forwarded on application 
by Letter. 
‘> Newspapers and Magazines forwarded by all the Steamers and Liners to New 
York as usual. : 
British and Foreign Newspaper Agency, 32 Church street, Liverpool. 


RICHARD OF YORK FOR SALE. ; 
HE well-known race horse, RICHARD OF YORK, a black stallion, six years 0°, 
by Star, dam by Shylock, etc. will be sold on liberal terms, on applicationto 
DUNCAN F. KENNER & BROTHERS, 
84 Canal st., New Orleans. 


CAUTION TO THE PUBLIC. —_ 
dye is alate imitation of my Tablet Razor Strop, manufactured by a pocket-)00x 
manufacturer of this city, who hucksters them about the country, stating that the 
Tablet is manufactured by a man who made mine, which assertion I declare to be /a.se, 
as no workman of mine ever assisted me in making the Tablet, and after having been 
twenty years engaged in bringing to perfection an article the has surpassed al! others m 
reputation and celebrity, it isinsupportable to have that character destroyed bya vileiml- 
tation; and as I have not any person travelling for me or vending them about the coun. 
try, they can only be obtained from respectable merchants, or at the manufactory, oR 
Broadway. Please to be particular. G. SAUNDERS’ METALLIC TABLET RAZO 
STROP, four sides. ; 
Gentlemen are respectfully invited to bring their dull, old razors, and test the supe 
rbority of this article. 
I> A liberal allowance made to merchants. 


FOR SALE. a 
BROOD MARE, imported by the subscriber from England. She was bred by Mr. 
Richardson, nea: York, and sold when 2 yrs. old to the celebrated Mr. Beardswort, 
for 360 guineas. j , maak 
In 1834, at 3yrs. old,she ranat Wooster Spring Meeting, for a sweepstakes, ent — 
20 guineas, in which five colts only started. Before the race the odds were in he! fav or 
against the field. When near the goal, and nearly a distance ahead of her competito! r 
she was thrown down by a mare crossing the track, injured in her fore leg, and rendere 
incapable of farther performance. —— 
She isof dark bay color, 15 hands 1 inch high, of good racing shape, and possesses an 
excellent constitution. Hier stock is of the most durable character and blood, not sur 
passed by any of the late importations. , — 
She is by Lottery, out of Novice by Young Filho da Puta—her dam the Walton ma h 
bred by Mr. Morris’ in 1808-9—Two-shoes by Asparagus, out of sister to Mother Bune 
by Mercury. : 
“Britannia (for so I call her) is now supposed to be in foal to Duane. Gentlemen n the 
West or South desirous to purchase may have a great bargain. Price $1000, and no oA 
Payment received in Cotton and Tobacco, if more convenient tothe purchaser. App!y 
Feb 22. W. WALLACE OOOK, Philadeipi'2. 
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17th April.—[{my2-tf] 
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THEATRICAL. a ‘ 

LAYS, OPERAS, and FARCES, No. 52 Chatham-street, New York.—TURN ER 
FISHER import direct from London every Play, immediately on being issued see 
the press, with the utmost possible regularity and despatch, and keep always on lian 
the largest assortment of theatrical works in the country. : “a 
Managers of Theatres, Ladies and Gentlemen of the profession, Clubs, Amateurs, “ 
will find it to their interest to call, before seeking elsewhere, as the advertisers assure 
them that nothing in the La Gt! can be purchased, but which will be found at the 
establishment, and which will be disposed of on the most accommodating terms. _ 
Now publishing in numbers, “ bonded Dramatic Library of Acting Plays,” embraci"s 

ost popular pieces of the present day. — ‘ 
par bane = British and Minor Drama; Duncomb’s British Theatre ; Miller’s — 
Acting Drama; Strange’s edition of Buckstone’s Dramas, and Bayly’s Farces—comp 
sw feonk et ms ttended to with promptness 

lesale orders attended to . 4 - 
ie plays dene up in strong wrappers, and sent by mail to any part of the Union. 





ouse. April 11. 
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WORTHY THE ATTENTION 
| YJ ERY valuable Property inthe City of Raleigh aneye GE PUBLIC. ‘ 
V STOCK, &c. - asa tanet hoe and its vicinity, forsale—FINE BLOOD 
The subscriber, finding 1t impossible from his extensive engagem ents i —_ 
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‘sooths old would be preferred. The price is less an object than 























sy> Notices like the following (never exceeding two lines) will be inserted during the season 7 FOR JUNE, 1840. “to devote that time and attention to his here, requiste wuts in another State, 
i rive dollars. To those gentlemen who adverttée their horses in detail (to the amount of 4 oj JUNE number of this magazine (being No. 6, Vol. XI.,) was published on the Ist _ pane pore : o ee ee rent THE EAGLE HOTEL, in the City of Rang properly 
| -onty dollars) inthis paper, no charge willbe made. am at trom eh oe fl * Spint of the Times.” No. I Barclay street, Ameri- _ ble gtoperty a canhe owned, if ioe Propels eas a with it ised pol: a 
Twen! pices . It is em EZZOTINTO ENGRAVING on i S personal atten wa 
Steel, by G : Sat ; on is now thoroughly furnished, and the purchaser or lesse tion to it. J] 
_\pREW, by Sir Charles, dam by Ierod, at Newmarket Race Course, Petersburg, Va., 9 WE Seber. :: Sie Stiawring teste: Salle of Contents »— sion. Few situations in the United States offer so anes cheno nee feumediate - 
“at $75—$100, and $1 to the greem. 7 O Fee wins-#eWL shootiie BY moOnLIeRT: |  gieece bet of Ground containing Six A , rns 
<p EADY, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Kate by Catton, at L. J. Polk’s farm, Maury A Mezzotinto Engraving on Steel by Gimber after Beckwith. | Barn. ' he 4 cres, with anew Dwelling, Stone Stable, and 
\Co., Tenn., 4 mites from Mt. Pleasant, st 909, $78, and $100, and $1 tothe groom. _ | CONTENTS. page | acréss’ @ Plantation op Crab Tree Creek, within 24 miles of Raleigh, containin, 
—-\ LE, by Monsieur Tonson, out of Thistle by Ogle’s Oscar, at W.R. Smith’s planta- Wie toe Comenpondente, CLC. «nw nae ane ne enn -nnn nn papmititieemetsaiiihiis ee —— prem spe | ee ag buildings for a comfortable residence. ntaining 678 
JO ie rens District, S.C, at $50. | Stock of Taser Ease ral VT Socbsollager ”..--..---0<-.0.-- ai SR 255 | , Also, 90 Acres of Wood Land, about four miles from the city, lying near the old Hilts. 
a ei : ee ° > ” . o's Bhs eccee eeerccce seeeee wane ween sees eee eee aed ‘ ‘ 
~ poCRAT, Lmported, by Grand Duke, out of Olivetta by Sir Oliver, at Clarksville, Tenn., | The Dying Racer ..................- i eM aah pm ae | The above property will be sold on accommodating terms. 
. nited to 55 mares at $60 and $70. ’Address James McClure & Co. Spring ampe BROCtnS «OF “FIGRE POM ics 3.5 cecescsens..-.-...... = the whole, or any part thereof, are requested to make por Be a of owning 
pLSHAZZAR. Imported, by Blacklock, out of Manuella by Dick Andrews, at the stable — Items from: the" Beorteny Eph AN AMALCUL...- ..-- 2-0 ene-n-e--neneeenen eens een 272 | aaa also offers for sale the whole of his valuable stock of BLOOD HORSES 
" of Thos. Alderson, Nashville, Tenn., at $75 and $125, and $1 to the groom. The Military Breeding Studs of Austria: By RO OC erm tei ce ttle: A No. 1. Maria West, dam of Wagner and Fanny, foaled in 1827, by Marion, dam by I 
_MINGILAM, by Stockholder, out of Black Sophia (Bee’s-wing’s dam) by Topgallant, | ine Aeproucites Racing Season: By “A Quiet and Easy Observer Racnagedinn acct ae | Citizen, now in foal to Imp. Priam. Produce entered in the Trial ‘Stake, Nashville foun. 
ji mes L. Bradley’sstable, near Lexington, Ky., at $50. “ed t 1e : ~ bs Thoroug! i-bred Horses : By T. B. Johnson, Esq........2..........._- 991 | $1000 each, to be run the day previous to the Peyton Stake ; also, in the great Produce 
To hi Weelieee dam by Florizel at Louisville, K nd $40 to } _ e Woods: By Meadows Oe meme asen cose cons coos cnee sese sees cocceecccce 295 | Stake, to be run ares the Louisiaua Course, New Orleans, $5000 entrance, four mil 
\DMUS, by Eclipse, y ’ ile, Ky., at $30 the season, ‘st ¢ | The **‘ New Theory af Stallions RE Fl ndndincs ccucinntionattinn ie er 302-| heats, Fall of 1843; already five subscribers. ’ ° 
wong ii Lewis Shir a i <a PE SEE netuntiniteblonecnce -thescanesetrs: enenessc ses, 305 | ¢ _— . ving: Fromage « by John eels dam by Imp. Chance, foaled in 1828, now in 
TON, by Seagull, dam by Hazzard, at Wm. M. Snyder's stable, 5 miles from Paris, Ladi > eae “oc esececewecesesscece 305 | Sales of Stock ......... Seececccce 305 oa! tolmp. Priam. Fro ee in the Produce Stake, 1843, mile heats, to be run 
Leia a Grand View, Ragar Co., lilinois, at $15. = ae take hie. Wena 305 | St. Louis Races ............2..2.. 305 ag the State Course near Raleigh, $1000 entrance ; also, at Newmarket, Va., $1000. 
F — ’ - esville Jockey Club ......... -- 305 | Names Claimed ...............-.. 306 he humber of the subscribers to these Stakes will be published in the ‘‘Spirit of the 
CRITIC, by Eclipse, dam by Eclipse Herod, at C.S. W. Dorsey’s stable, 12 miles from Turf Register eds See Rbiitn batted bea din ads dt ncgmn~ enon ciimans connes.,. 307 Times” soon after january. 
“jaitmore, Md., and 2 from Ellicott’s Mills, at $40 and $60. Blood Stock of Dr. E. Warfield... . 307 | Blood Stock of Edmund Bacon, Esq. 308 No. 3. Mary Blunt, ch. m. by Sir Charles, dam by Alfred, foaled in 1833. 
* John Lamar, Esq... 307} ‘© “ ~ “ D. Corpening, Esq.. 308 No. 4. Lady Roland, b.m. by Tariff, dam by Ball’s Florizel, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 


ES KEMBLE, by Sir Archy, out of Pilot’s dam by Gallatin, at the stable of H. 


RL 
“4 he igart, East Hempfield, Lancaster Co., Pa. 


HER KEE. by Sir Archy, out of Roxana by Hephestion, at Maj. John D. Casey’s stable, 
“)  syille, Missouri, at $40 and $60, and $1 tothe groom. 


ONE by Mons. Tonson, out of Isabella,the dam of Picton, etc., by Sir Archy, at the 
“‘eendall Course, near Baltimore, Md., at $30 and $50. James B. Kendall. 
Li SE, by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp. Messenger, at James Swanson’s 
“oe. near Franklin, Tenn., limited to sixty mares at $100. 
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IPATION, Imported, by Whisker, dam by Ardrossan, at Halifax Court House, 
Va.. at:$100. and $1 to the groom. John Wimbish. 


ENTERPRISE, by John Richards, dam by Don Quixotte, at Edwardsville, Madison Co., 
is, under the superintendence of Edward M. West, Esq., at $15 and $25. 


pisiit 


EMAN( 











FELT, Imported, by Langar, out of Steam by Waxy Pope, at the stables of John R. Sne- 
a he Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season, and $1 to the groom. 





diker, near U ee eg a a ee ae ee ‘ as ae MS 
POP, Imported, by Stumps, dam by Fitz James, at Col. F.C. H. Miller’s, 2m. from Cnape) 
ill, Marshall Co., Tenn,, at $50 and $75. 
CEROW, by Henry, out of Vixen by Eclipse, at Augusta, Ga., under the direction of M 
|.. Hammond, at $50, and $1 to the groom. 





BOVERNOR HAMILTON, by Andrew, dam by Bonaparte, at Elsberry Roberson’s stable 
Upson County, Ga., at $50 and $75. ; 


“LENCOE, Imported, by Sultan, out of Trampoline by Tramp, at the Forks of Cypress, 
ear Florence, Ala., at $100 the season, and $1 to the groom. James Jackson. 


SREY EAGLE, by Woodpecker, out of Ophelia by Wild Medley, at Sidney Burbridge’s 
staple, Forest Hill, near Frankfort, Ky. He is limited to 75 mares at $100 each. 


‘EDGFORD, Imported, by Filho da Puta, out of Miss Craigie by Orville, at Geo. E. 
‘Piackbuin’s stavle, Franklin Co., Ky., 7 miles from Frankfort, at $100. 


HIBISCUS, Imported, by Sultan, out of Duchess of York by Waxy, at the farm of George 
er,near the Washington race Course, ‘Charleston, 8.C., at $40, and $1 to the groom. 


IBRAHIM PACHA, Imported, of the pure Bedouin Arab stock, at J. G. Smith’s Solitude 
Farm, 4m. south of Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $50 to insure 


OHN BASCOMBE, by Bertrand, out of Grey Goose by Pacolet, at L. Y. Craig’s stable, 
" Versailles, Woodford Co., Ky., at $100. 


RDAN, Imp irted, by Langar, out of Matilda by Comus, at Michael Schlatre’s stable, 
ear Plaquemine, La., at $70 and $100. 
HIN BULL. Imported, by Chateau Margaux, dam by Woful, at Upper Marlboro’, Prince 
George’s County, Md., at $40 and $60, under the care of Fielder Suit. 
LEVIATHAN, Imported, by Muley, dam by Windle, at Col. George Elliott’s stable, Gal- 
-Tenn., at $150 the season, and $1 to the groom. 





























American Racing Calendar, 1840. Races at 





New Orleans, La.,Eclipse Course.. 9 | Plaqnemine, La...........--..-.... 13 

v6 a ** Metarie Course... 9 | Georgetown, Ky................... 13 

es “ Louisiana Course 10 | Petersburg,Va., Newmarket Course 13 

Macon, Ga., Central Course........ 10 | New York, Union Course, L. I. .... 14 

BEE Ved Cena tibba ia \cntnvcdden 11 | Broad Rock, Va., Fau field Course... 14 
Claiborne, Ala Tie ET Puree 1l | Washington, D.C., National Course }5 
aang peel | re ae a paysrile. Ky. noone Course . 16 
2ross A eerie gabled altimore, Md., Kendall C Bae 
Raleigh, N. C., State Course....... 12 ' hae vest i 





WM. T. PORTER, 


Editor of the “Turf Register” and of the “Spirit of the Times.” _ 





New York, June 6, 1840. 
OLLECTOR AND LAND AGENT, will tena ty’ 
; will attend to th lecti i 
C sea taney rh ony ; © the collection of claims, and act 
Batesville, Arks., March 16, 1840.—{my16)} 


FOR SALE 
f by 3 well-known Trotting horse AWFUL. For particulars apply at the New York 
Hippona, 65 and 67 Watt street. CODDINGTON & McMANUS. 
New York,December 28, 1839. 


SETTER PUP FOR SALE. 
REMARKABLY fine Setter Pup, three or four months old, very beautifully marked, 
may be procured by application at this office. He is nearly white, with liver-colored 


ears. May 30. 

i following fine 3 yr. olds, having had the distemper badly this Spring, which will 
. probably incapacitate them from running, will be disposed ot on very liberal 
erms .— 

The OWN BROTHER TO DOSORIS, by Henry, out of the dam of Goliah, Dosoris, 
Zela, Floranthe, etc. 3 yrs. old; he is a light chesnut, in the highest racing form, about 
15 hands high. 

A HALF SISTER TO JOB, byImp. Barefoot, out of Jemima by Thornton’s Rattler. 
etc. This filly, also3 yrs. old, 1s a chesnut, about 15 hands high, and very promising. 

New York, May 2, 1840.—[my2) W. LIVINGSTON. 


HARBACK’'S HOTEL, 

ORNER OF SEVENTH AND CARPENTER STREETS, between Chesnut and 
Market streets, Philadelphia.— Horatio Harback (late of the Forrest House) respect 
fully informs his friends and the Public that he has taken this well-known establishment 
aud has entirely repaired and improved it, and is now prepared to receive transient cus- 
tomers. His rooms are large and airy, and turnished neatly. His bar is kept continually 
supplied with the choicest liquors the market can afford—also, a superior lot of cigars of 
different brands. His table cannot be surpassed by any in this city, and his servants are 
active and obliging. He hopes by prompt attention to merit the patronage of his old 

rifends, and the public in general. March 14. 











FINE THREE YEAR OLDS FOR SALE. 








LUZBOROUGH, Imported, by Williamson’s Ditto, dam by Dick Andrews, at the stable of 
iickman Lewis, 9 m. west of Athens, Ala., at $100, and $1 to gm.—limited to 65 mares. 


LANGFORD, I nported, by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of Sir Hercules) by Wanderer, 
* Penn’s Neck, | mile and a half south of Princeton, N. J , at $10—$15 and $20. 


MONARCH, Inported, by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker, at Col. Wade Hampton’s 
\Woodland’s Estate, near Columbia, S.C., under direction of Wm. A. Stewart, at $100. 


MERMAN, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Mermaid by Orville, at L. P. Cheatham’s farm, 
Nashville, Tenn., at $75, abd $1 to the groom. 


yoNMOUTH ECLIPSE, by Eclipse, out of Honesty by Imp. Expedition, at the farm of 
W.W. Bacon,2} miles from Frankfort, Ky., at $100. 











MORDECAI, Imported, by Lottery, dam by Welbeck, at New Design, Twigg Co., Ky., at 
$60 and $80, and $1 to the groom Edmund Bacon. 


WONSIEUR TONSON, by Pacolet, out of Madame Tonson, at James E. Hutchison's 
table, Bourbon Co., Ky., 5miles west of Paris, at $60, and $1 to the g:o0om. 





Ulv 


, Imported, by Catton, out of Miss Garforth by Walton, at Col, Richard Sin- 
Pork Plantation, near Garner’s Ferry, on the Wateree River, at $50. 


Ons i 





NPLUS 





OLIVER, by Mayday, out of Young Betsey Richards by John Richards, at O. Railey’s 
Eagle Hotel, Trenton, N.J. _ ee 

‘ORTLAND, Imported, by Recovery, out of Caifacaratadaddera by Walton, at Gen. Jos. 
D. Thomas’ plantation, near Waynesboro’, Ga., at $40 a Smeets ella and 

PRIAM, Imported, by Emilius, out of Cressida by Whiskey, at Hicksford, Va., 80 pay 
mares at $150 cash, and $1 to the groom. A. T. B. Merritt. 














PACIFIC, by Sir Archy, out of Eliza by Imp. Bedford, at Duke W. Sumner’s stable, 
Spring Grove, Tenn., 7 miles north of Nashville, at $100, and $1 to the groom 
PIC TON, by Imp. Luzborough, out of Isabella by Sir Archy, at Hugh Robertson’s stables, 


La Grange, West Tennessee, at $60, and $1 to the groom. 
PELAYO, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Cornelia Bare Horn by Doctor Brown’s Godolphin, 
under the charge of S. M. Read, at the Metarie Course, New Orleans, at $25. 
REINDEER, by Henry, out of Sport’s-mistress (Alice Grey’s dam) by Hickory, at James 
P. Carey’s stable, Macon, Ga., at $40. 











RIDDLESWORTH, Imported, by Emilius, out of 
Carter’s stable, near Mount Meigs, Ala., at $ 
ROBIN BROWN, by Mons. Tonson, out of Boston’s dam by Ball’s Florizel, at Walnut 

ve, Marengo Co., Ala., at $30—$60, and 1 to groom. Henry A. Tayloe. 


SARPEDON, Imported, by Emilius, out of Icaria by The Flyer, at Iector Bell's stable, 
Winchester, Va., at $60—$100, and $1 to the groom. 

SARACEN, by Eclipse, out of Sally Slouch by Virginian, at the stable of D. F. Winter, 
Belvidere, Warren County, N. J., at $10. 

SKYLARK, Im orted, b Waxy Pope, out of Skylark by Musician, at the Central Course, 
Macon, Ga., ut 380 waa $100, Geo. B. Robertson. 


STOCKHOLDER, by Sir Archy, dam by Imp. Citizen, at A.B. Newsam’s stable, near 

Lesanon, Wilson Co., Tenn., at $75 and $1 }, and $1 to the groom. — 
SITARK, by Eclipse, out of Lady Lightfoot by Sir Archy, at E. H. Blackburn’s, Woodford 
Co., Ky., between Lexington and Frankfort, at $100. 


STEEL, by Imp. Fylde,dam by Constitution, at Col. Edmund Townes’ stable, Granville 
County, N.C., at $60 and $100. eee SOF Tae ss we 20 GS seers a | 
SHERIFF PACHA, Imported, of the pure Syrian Arab stock, at J. G. Smith's Solitude 
Farm, 4m. southof Cheek’s Cross Roads, Jefferson Co., East Tenn., at $75 to insure 
inian, at N. B. Luse’s Brick 


SH ,DOW, by Eclipse Lightfoot, out of Sally Slouch by Vir 
Stable, Morristown, N.J.,near the Morris and Essex Rail Road, at $10. 

SIDNEY, by Sir Charles, out of Virginia by Rattler, at Belleville, St. Clair Co., lilinois, 
\4 m.from St. Louis, Mo.) at John Flanagan’s stable, at $20 and $30. 


TORNADO, by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian, at the stable of John Drew, 

_Vaion Course, L. L., at $20the season. 

TRANBY, Imported, by Blacklock, dam by Orville, at Charles McCormick’s stable, near 
Soonville, Cooper Co., Missouri, at $60 and $100. 


VALPARAISO, Imported, by Velocipede, out of Juliana by Gohanna, at the farm of Col. 
Benj. P. Gray, Woodford bo. Ky. 2 m. west of Versailles, at $75—$100, and $1 to gm. 


WAGNER, by Sir Charles, out of Maria West by Marion, at the Oakland Course, Louis- 
ville, Ky., in charge of Mr. John Goodwyn, limited to 50 Fares at $150. 

WOODPECKER, by Bertrand, dam by Imp. Buzzard, at his old stand in Bourbon Co. 

_Ky:. 17 miles from Lexington, at $100. 

WHALEBONE, by Sir Archy, dam by Pacolet, at John A. Reedy’s stable, Madison 
County, near Huntsville, Ala., at $50. 


ee 


WASHINGTON, by Timoleon, out of Ariadne by Imp. Citizen, at 
stable, at Dayton, Montgomery Co., Ohio at $25 : 
at the stable of Josiah 


WHALE, Imported, by Whalebone, out of Rectory by Octavius, 
W. Ware, H en Be. Bho. of Berryville, Clarke Co., Va , at $50—$75, and $1 cash to gm. 


Cee —— 


ST. GEORGE HOTEL, nih 
N°: 61 BROADWAY, New York.—The undersigned, grateful for the liberal support 
Nhe has received since he assumed the management of the Sans Souci, and te 
aiXious to deserve a continuance of the public favor, has, under the advice of y oy 
the patrons of the establishment. decided upon the adoption of the name of the St. 
“eorge Hotel, on and after the first day of June next, as being one more generally known 
sid more easily remembered and understood than the title which the house has hitherto 
borne, : 

'n adopting the title of the St. Georer Horet, the undersigned pledges himself to the 
Public that they willat all times find at his establishment that comfort, quiet, eo | 
‘id respectability which form the Caley het ericp of the best London hotels, and whic 
‘| will be his constant care and ambition to emulate. . ; 

The proprietor would take the occasion further to inform the public that many 
improvements in the establishment, suggested by his experience, have recently — 
inade,and will soon be perfected, and that he has carefully revised his list of prices, and 
paced the St. George Hotel upon such a footing as will ensure to its patrons every com- 


tert andluxury i h reasonable terms as cannot fail to give satisfaction. 
M : te at mia: A. HINCKLEY, Proprietor. 


tm ST. BERNARD DOGS WANTED. 
O young and very superior St. Bernard dogs are wanted, that are well trained—a 


WwW 
T dog : - and a pair from one year to eighteen 
ogandsiut. They must be thorough-bred, pai Ld aati Ru — 


Filagree by Soothsayer, at Alexander 





















































Dr. Joshua Clement’s 























This Office, 





HENRIETTA FOR SALE. 
HE fine young brood mare HENRIETTA, by Henry, out of Young Romp by Duroc, 
and she out of Old Romp, own sister to Miller’s Damsel, the dam of Eclipse, is for 
sale at abargain. Old Romp was got by Imp. Messenger, out of the celebrated Pot-8-o’s 
mare, and was bred by the late Gen. Nath’! Coles, the breeder of Eclipse and of his dam, 
and other distinguished horses. 

Henrietta is own sister to Camilla and Borodino (now standing at a high price in Mis- 
souri), and half sisterto Niagara, who was sold off the Turf for $4000. She is a chesnut 
without white, 15 hands high, and perfectly sound. She is six years old this Spring, and 
is now stintedto Mr. Stevens’ Tornado (by Eclipse, out of Polly Hopkins by Virginian). 
The terms of sale may be learned at This Office. {je20-31) 

OLIVER FOR SALE. 
HIS thorough bred race horse was sired by Mayday, a son of Virginian, and he by Sir 
Archy ; Mayday’s dam by Florizel. Oliver’s dam Young Betsey Richards, who was 
sired by John Richards, her dam (Modesty’s dam) Cinderrilla ; Cinderilla’s dam was 
Maid-o’-the-Oaks—Modesty was got by Expedition. It is deemed unnecessary to say 
any thing further as to the stock of Oliver, for better can’t be found in the country. 

Oliver run seven races, and won five out of the seven, beating Co!. Johnson’s celebra- 
ted colt, Philip, on the Trenton Course, and three or four others, in as good time, or bet- 
ter, than had ever been made at that time on that Course. The rest of his races were all 
run in goodtime. It is not necessary to say any thing further as to Oliver’s speed. He 
stands among the first, and as to his bottom no one need doubt of that. 


BARNES 8. SMOCK, 
Holindel, N.J., Feb. 25, 1840.—{feb29) 





DANIEL HOLEMS 


IMPORTED BLOOD STOCK FOR SALE. 
O. 1. One fourth of Imported Stallion RIDDLESWORTH, who is now standing near 
Mount Meigs, Alabama,and commanding as many mares as his owners wish him to 
serve. He is occupying the stand of Chateau Margaux, is in perfect health, and pro- 
nounced by the best judges far superior in form to his predecessor. 

No. 2. Chesnut mare, 6 yrs. old this Spring, by Waterloo (half brother to Whalebone and 
Whisker), dam by Comus, out of Cobweb, the dam of Bay Middleton. Waterloo by Wal- 
ton, out of Penelope. 

No. 3. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old (sister to Lord Exeter’s Alemdar), by Sultan, out of Mari- 
nella by Soothsayer, out of Bess by Waxy. , 

No. 4. Bay filly, 4 yrs. old, by Shakspeare, out of Runnymede by Little John—g. dam by 
Whalebone. ‘ . 

No.5. Chesnut filly, 4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, out of the dam of Frederick, winner of 
the Derby. She by Phantom, out of Sister to Election by Gohanna. Hokee Pokee (bro- 
ther to Muley Moloch, and half brother ef Leviathan) by Muley, out of Nancy by Dick 
Andrews. 

No. 6. Bay filly,4 yrs. old, by Hokee Pokee, dam by Scud, out of Canary Bird by 
Whiskey. 

No. 7. Bay filly, (sister to Lord Exeter’s Stamboul,) by Reveller, out of Galata by Sul- 
tan, out of Advance. Galata wasthe best mare of her day; she won the Oaks, beat Lu 
cetta a match race, and won many other first rate races. 

These mares, imported in 1887 when yearlings, except No. 2, which was imported by 
Col. Hampton, have not been trained, though in high form, and of the most fashionable 
blood in England. ? 

No. 2. is cow with Imp. Hedgford, and may be seen at his stand in Kentucky. 

Nos. 3,4, 5 and 6, are with imported Riddlesworth, and will be bred to him. 

No.7 will be trained in the Fall. 

Such an opportunity for purchas ' 
West, anJ these may be had on very accommodoting terms. 

Mobile, Aja., March 28, 1840.—{ap11) 


ER’S SALAMANDER IRON SAFES. — 

ERCHANTS Ped per doo in want of Book and Money SAFES, are informed that the 
M PATENT SALAMANDER SAFE will stand the test of fire, and are never found 
ad. These safes are totally unlike all safes made by others—no 
to be used,” to es pon co a com- 

inati ials are used that cannot be destroyed by fire,and will preserve tron 
rege A pa egg osed to the greatest heat. The Salamander Safes have been fre- 
quently tested in public— once in the ruins of the old*Exchange in Wall street; also at 
the Institute Fairs at Castle Garden and Niblo’s Garden, where silver medals were 
awarded for its wonderful ability to resist heat, preserving unharmed its contents where 
tons of iron would have melted. At Boston one was put In a furnace with one of Gay- 
lor’s best double safes, and warranted by him to be fire proof i also one of Scott’s pro- 
fessed Asbesto’s safes—the contents of both Ga;lor’s and Scott’s were consumed in less 
than one hour —the Salamander remained in the same furnace under a powerful blast for 
thirteen hours, when the furnace was again filled to the top with charcoal, and continued 
to burn for eleven hours more, making in all twenty-four hours—it was then taken from 
the furnace and opened, oe all the books and papers were found perfect. The same 

be seen at the warehouse. ; 

~ eee assortment for sale on the most reasonable terms. Prices from $25 to $200 


any dimension, with the most superior locks in use. 
each. Orders promptly executed, of any 7 ith ene WILDER. 


Patentee and Manufacturer, 114 Water st., New York. 
were present at the trial of the above safes in Boston, and 
made. We believe, from our knowledge and experience 
that the above kind is Mew J arenes to all a —_ 

ithout injury ten times as much burning. There are thousands 
ssdie Cancdnaniaieionamn wipeseah to the trial at Boston, and it seemed to be their 
unanimous opinion that the burning of so large a quantity of coal, with the blast of three 
blacksmith’s bellows in constant operation, produced a hotter fire than is ever made bya 
burning building; andthe time that it was in the furnace was much longer than safes 
are generally exposed to fire, whilst it is sufficiently intense to do them injury. 

DANIEL FITZGERALD. 

S. Aue. Pisrcs, Ex-Agent for C. G. Gaylor, at Boston. 


i t., 1839. 
ria. ciet reaheredhe pati: om Peter S. M. Rine, Commissioner of Deeds. 


-B. ic are cautioned inst those persons who are ever ready to deceive 
ay ae and professions. No person wil] be an authorized agent to 


i der my hand. 
PRT Sr Pe rene “ENOS WILDER, Patentee and Manufacturer. 


New York, April 18, 1840.—[ap18-6m) 


; $.J.SY etn ter By rome 
TOCK AND EXCHANGE OFFICE, is not remov nat cont 
and 130 Broadway, at which effice he has been established for the ae 
Uncurrent Money taken at the lowest mertes soee, Fed a aah poole 
be drawn at sight, or remittance will be returne : 
*Collections—-Notes and Drafts collected on a)! parts of the United States, Canadas,and 
payable on any part of England, Ireland, Scot- 


i Paris and Hamburg, or persons 
hey cn ‘Sylvester, with instructions, to | 





ing valuable brood mares rarely occurs in the South 
J. C. NOTT. 





wanting in time of nee 
“ saturated wood” is used or “ pretended 


I> We the undersigned 
know that the test was fairly 
of the various kinds of safes, 





at 22 Wall Stree 


last 15 years. 
, proceeds 








urope. 
Drafts at sight for £5 and upwards, 
land, or Wales, can always be obtained, 
at a distance have only to remit the amount to Ss. 
"Bills of eebanaeabenk of England notes, and all descriptions of Foreign Gold bought | 
at the highest price. 
Stocks, Corporation 
must be addressed to 
Dec. 28 


on 
. . t 
Bonds, and other secuties bought and =. A VETER: ions 
130 Broadwav and 22 Wall street. 





| Hampron, of South Carolina, 


| stakes over the State 


C-—-—- 


No. 5. Mary Ann, b. m. by Gohanna, dam by Sir 
No.6. Lady Chesterfield, ch. m. foaied in 1830, by 
in foal to Imp. Priam. } . 
imp. , Sante ch. m. foaled in 1830, by Sir Charles, dam by Imp. Buzzard, now in foal to 
No. 8. A Dun Mare, foaled in 1832, by Sir Charles, in foal by Red Was 
No.9. One half ch. f. Fanny, by Eclipse, out of No. 1, 3 years old—} Fr ] 
and now in his possession. {Sold} oer gah fe ao 


No. 10. Dolly Thorpe, b. f. 2 yr. old, by Imp. Shakspeare, out of No. 2—won 
Course near Raleigh, nine subscribers, $200 each. 
ue. a ed ry re 2 ag = by Imp. Feit, dam by Young Friday. 
o. 12. Half of b. f. Fanny Dingle, by Imp. Chateau M i _ 
other half owned by Maj. Thos. Doswell, Hanover county, ate nag Rpg appear 
. ed Bay wily, ae 1838, nd Imp. Priam, out of No. 4—engaged at Newmar- 
et, Va., 33 subscribers each ; also, at the Stat iri 
the Times, after January Ist, for number of entries. a anne 
No. 14. A Bay Filly, foaled in 1838, by Lyman, out 


Charles, now in foal to Imp. Priam. 
Arab, her dam by Imp. Knowsby, now 


her Sweep- 


of No. 5—engaged at Newmarket 


| Va., 33 subscribers, $300 each, Spring 3 yr. olds. 


No. 15. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Andrew, out of No. 1—engaged in the - 
on Stake for $150,000, and is considered one of the most promising entries in Te othe 
No. 16. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 5. : 
No. 17. Bay Filly, foaled in 1839, by Imp. Priam, out of No. 6. 
The whole of the above Stock of Blood Horses will be sold at Public Sale,on the Ist 
day of July next, in the City of Raleighif not privately sold before that time. 
- yaaa personally or by letter, can be made, until the day of sale, at Raleigh, 


Raleigh, Jan. 1, 1840.—[jan25-tjy1) J. C. ROGERS. 


IMPORTED FELT. 

HIS highly bred and most brilliant racer and stallion will cover mares the ensuing sea 

son at my stables, near the Union Course, Long Island, at $60 the season (with $1 te 

tne groom), payable within the season. Good accommodations are provided far al] mares 

sent to the horse, which will be well fed at fifty cents each per day, but no responsibility 
for accidents or escapes, though all caution will be used to prevent tbem. 

As a racer, his career was brilliant in the extreme. He won a large number ef races at 
fashionable courses, and beat the best horses of the day; ameng them, Halston, Fylde 
Clotilde, Frederick (winner of the Derby), Dr Faustus (three times, and he beat Levia- 
than), Guido, Bolivar, Lady Sarah, Tamboff, Sarah, Retriever, and many others He was 
supposed by his handicappers to be equal to Fylde, sire of Steel and Billy Townes, after 
giving him two years advantage in weight. 

He won in one year five gold cups, and several other races, frequently giving weight te 
everything in the races ; and so splendid was his running, that it induced the English 
sportsmen to re-import his sire Langar, at present one of the most successful stallione 
of the day. At 3 yrs. old he won all his races, except the St. Leger, won by Rowton, to 
whom Felt was close up, though “as stale as a town tap.” 4 

He won at 4yrs vld the Tradesmen’s Cup at Chester, 28 subscribers, beating a large 
field. The Gold Cup at Newton, three miles, 15 subs. The Tradesmen’s Cup at Liverpool, 
two miles, 59subs. The Gold Cup at Preston, three miles aud more, 13 subs. The Ro- 
ver Stakes at Knutsford, 11 subs. The Gold Cup at Holywell, three miles, nine subs., and 
Gane day the eae cco Stakes, seven subs. : 

e won many other races, and among them a Gold Cup at 3 vrs. old. tw j 
Robin Hood, Brunswick, Zodiac, and sthens.ta subs. ee 

Felt is arich bay horse, about fifteen hands three inches high, and bears a strong re- 
semblance to Langar (his sire) in form, marks, size, action, and appearance, except color; 
Langar has nearly the same white marks, but is a chesnut. He is a very powerful horse 
in all respects, and his colts are, in Virginia, very superior and promising as 3 yr. olds. 

Felt was got by Langar (sire of Elis, Pilgrim, &c.), out of Steam by Waxy Pope—Miss 
Stavely by Shuttle—Drone—Matchem—Jocasta by Cornforth’s Forester—sister to Young 
Cade, out of Miss Partner—sister to the dam of Matchem. 

Langar, re-imported on account of Felt’s high character, was got by Selim (sire of Sul- 
tan, lately covering at 50 sovs.), out of a Walton mare, out of Young Giantess, dam of 
Sorcerer, and grandam of Priam, Muley, and Phantom, and g. g.dam of Bay Middleton. 

Waxy Pope (winner of the Derby) was by Waxy, the best son of Pot-8-o’s—the best son 
of Eclipse—out of Prunella by Highflyer—dam of Parasol, Penelope, and nine others of 
rare excellence. Whalebone, Whisker, and others, are fiom Penelope. 

All the colts from Felt’s dam ran well. He won about $15,000, and Fang, his own bro- 
ther, sold for about $25,000, as was supposed. He 1s very nearly allied to Priam, Bay Mid- 
dleton, Queen of Trumps, Plenipo, and through Economist to Harkaway, being the very 
best in England. The only two of his stock which have appeared on our turf are Lang- 
ford, his own nephew on the dam’s side, and Passenger, by Langar, his half brother on the 
sire’s side, except a 2 yr. old filly, a vinner. 

Excepting Priam, a horse of more reputation as a racer cannot be found in America, and 
no horse can have a better, and few, very few, an equal pedigree. He needs no otherre , 
commendation for judicious breeders to patronise him. JOHN R. SNEDIKER. 

(F.15) 





— 





TORNADO. 
fig high bred race horse will stand the present season at the stable ofthe subscriber, 
Union Course, Long Island, at $20 the season, to commence 20th Feb., and end July 
Ist; the money to be paidin all cases at the time of serving, or before the mares are 
taken away. 

Tornado is a light chesnut, nearly 16 hands high, of great muscular power, and in high 
racing form, :esembling his sire (American Eclipse) in every point—5 yrs. old this Spring. 

Pedigree.—Tornado was bred by Robt. L. Stevens, Esq., of New York, and foaled in 
May, 1835, in England—his dam-—the celebrated race mare Polly Hopkins—having been 
sent there in foal to Eclipse, for the p se of breeding her to the best English horses. 
Polly Hopkins was got by Virginian, her dam eee. Archduke—g. dam by Imp. Obscurity 

g.d. the celebrated Slamerkin by Imp. Wildair. See Eng. & Am. Stud Book, page 
1071. His sire, Eclipse, was got by Duroc, out of Miller’s Damsel by Imp Messenger—. 
her dam the Imp. Pot-8-o’s mare, etc. 
= Performances —Tornado arrived at New York, fall of 1837, then 2 yr. old, after a long pas 
sage, badly bruised, and scarcely able to walk from long standing on board ship, conse- 
quently was not broke till the spring following, when in consequence of numerous en- 
gagements in produce stakes, he was trained; but the effect of the voyage was seen so 
plainly, that he was turned out and allowed to run one year. To show the opinion his 
owner had of him, he was the only horse reserved past 3 yis. old, out of a daft of fifteen 
from his stable. 

Spring of 1839, then 4 yrs. old. he wes trained, and realised the expectations of his 
owner. He was entered for the two mile purse, Union Course, against Hornblower sud 
others, but in consequence of 2 match made the evening before the race, to runnext day 
after, he was drawn after one heat. ; 

Next day, in a match, mile neste, against Mr. Gibbons’ Saracen, Tornado won handily 


in two heats, time, 1-533—1: ; 

Next week, at Hoboken, in a match, two mile 
paign, Tornado won at two heats, time, 3:57—3:5 

Second Spring Meeting, Union Course, started for the three mile purse against Trenton 
and Vashti. In running for the first heat of this race, the rider of Tornado was ordered 
to lay up, which he did very properly till the last straight side. Here his jockey, from a 
fancy of his own, or frem some new order (not given by the owner of the horse), then 
made arush for the heat, Treuton at that time be.ng about 50 or 75 yards in advance of 
him, and only lost the heat by two feet. After this heat he was found to be lame, but 
started for the second, and broke d2wn in company with Vashti, after running two miles 
and a half. 

Ife is now offered to Breeders, with the hope and expectation of his getting stock, not 
to be excelled for size, strength, and racing qualities. It is thought by good judges that 
he will cross well with mares that have produced runners from Monmouth Eclipse, both 
being from one sire, and nearly related on the dam’s side. all as 

The best care will be taken of mares sent to him, but no liability for accidents or 
escapes, should any possibly occur. JOHN DREW. 

Union Course, L. I., Feb. 15, 1840.—[feb 15-tf} 


LANGFORD. . 
APT. STOCKTON’S celebrated imported race horse LANGFORD, having met with 


an accident, has been thrown out of training, and will serve a limited number ef 
mares this season, commencing on the Ist day of April, and terminating o the Ist of 
August, at his stand at Penn’s Neck, one mile and a half south of Princeton, New Jer- 
sey, at the following rates, viz :—$20 to insure—$15 for the season, and $10 fora 


single leap. ‘ a —— 
is a large horse, 16 hands high, of great bone and muscle. His color is a 

beaatiful mahorany brown. ” His performances as aracer, at all distances, from ene to 
four miles, are so well known as to render unnecessary a detail] of them in this adver- 
tisement. . . ' 
hased from the stud of his Majesty the late King of England, and 

Me ey vee and ie now 7 yrs.old. He was got by Starch, out of Peri (the dam of 
Sir Hercules) by Wanderer. Her dam, Thalestris, by Alexander, out of Rival by Sir 
; Manilla by Goldfinder, out of Mr. Loodrick’s old England 


Peter, out of Hornet by Drone— 
JAMES K. VAN MATER. 


poe against Mr. O. P. Hare’s Cham- 





mare. See Stud Book, Vol. Il, pp. 418 and 533. 
Feb. 22. 





MONARCH. 1 ; =? 

ed Racer wil] make his first season, under the direction of Mr. William 

A. Stewart, at Col. Waprk Hampron’s Woodlands Estate, five miles below Colum- 
bia, South Carolina, and be let to mares “1 One Hundred Dollars the season to be paid 
in every instance before the mare is served. 
et harence to the sporting Se Se So of the day, Monarch’s extended pedigree _ 
performances may be seen. During his short but brilliant career on the tus. ie om 
never encountered any thing either in ee or prit could afford him a — fle 
was bred at Hampton Court, by his Majesty William IV., and was foaled Ae. m4 
was got by Priam, out of Delphine by Whisker. He hes started seven times, 
lost a heat. — ; . 

Extensive Rye and Grass Pastures are provided sor mares, with se 2 foe eA fie 
as may have young foals. Mares well fed at fifty cents per day, te ad ow scon, will be én 
removed. Such mares as may not prove in foal to Monarch the ae pie 
titled the second to a season gratis to him or such other horse as meal ait Phould — 
Every care will be taken to guard against accidents, but no er oe Ist of July. 
occur. Seasonto commence the a oe nai te and termina 

i Sas . 1, 1839.—fdec’ : : 
pine nw aya By me boarded gratis ; having no accommodations for white ones, they 

t board in Colurabia or elsewhere. 
— uPS WANTED. 


NEWFOUNDLAND P . re 
i j wfoundland Dog and Bitch, about mo 
LIBERAL price willbe paid for @ New Se ee Ee + a 
old. Those of adark color would be preferred, an 1ey nme ae 


breed. Apply at This Office. 


HIS celebrat 
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TRICAL NOTICE. 


TH | 
mbers of the Profession rally.—The 
Oo MANAGERS OF THEATRES and Me —— ee ted, y 04 


w 
+ want of an Agency, through which long been felt. A number of the heads of the 


couble ose nee of a ies to de the necessity of having such an agency 


profes: aving sage ectfull ir i ion of openi fice 
now respectfully declare their intention of o an of 
fo ~ the pcebed on >| py ams business for Managers and Actors throughout the Union, 


: reasonabl ration. . 
ot Sooke will forthwith be opened for the names of actors of known merit—none but such 


sae Ae Office will be opened on the Ist July, 1840, at 129 Nassau street, Clinton 


Hall. , 
icati &c. instantly attended to. AJ] letters must be postpaid. 
Applications for books, music, " y LD et RIRPERD ALE 


JOHN POVEY. 


Things Cheatrical. 


The Park Theatre closed on Friday week last, and it is uncertam when it will 
be re-opened—not before the return of Exsster, probably, about the middle of 
July. Mr. and Mrs. Woop were to leave England about the 1st of July, and 
it is {not unlikely that Grvsrier will be engaged to appear with them. JoNngs, 
the old tenor at the Park, has already been engaged for the ensuing season. 

The Park Orchestra has been engaged by the proprietor of the establishment 
formerly known as the Richmond Hill Theatre, which has been fitted up on the 
plan of Niblo’s, at the expense of $10,000. Guiveiie1, Miss Poote, JongEs, and 
several other eminent people, are engaged for a series of concerts. 

Ricurnes sails for England on Wednesday next, as agent for Burton’s new 
theatre ip Philadelphia. Puactpe will embark for this country at about the same 
time. Half adozen of the Park company are Down East, pretty near where 
the sun rises, while a majority are seen about town, like Leigh Hunt's pig, 


(je 27-2m] 


—_— 











“going up all manner of streets.” 

Among the recent arrivals from the South are Mrs. Wits (late Miss Verity) 
and Mrs. De Bar (late Mrs. Conduit), from New Orleans. 

Broveu left town yesterday for Buffalo and the Canadas. 

Nisto’s theatre and garden is at present the most attractive place of resort 
in town and is nightly crowded. Among the stars are Burron, Browne, and 
Miss Metron, to whom will shortly be added, probably, Madame Procue Giv- 
BILE! the danseuse. The Rave s play on the off nights and, if possible, are more 
than ever popular. Gasriet is the greatest artist in his line ever seen in this 
country, not excepting the father of the Placides. 

The Olympic, Franklin, Chatham and Bowery theatres are in full blast, and 
either making or losing money “like smoke.” A crowd of masons and carpen- 
ters are at work on the National, two stories of which are already up. The 
managers promise to open it by the 21st Sept. Of the engagements little is 
known; some of the managers’ friends assert, bowever, that Mademoiselle 
Ceriro, whose recent brilliant debut in London has been noticed in this paper, 
has been offered such terms as are likely to bring her out here during the season. 
It will be recollected that Cerito was engaged at Her Majesty’s theatre to supply 
the place of Fanny Exsster, and succeeded far beyond expectation. Miss 
Romer and Tempieron are talked of as likely to be pitted against the Woops 
in opera. 

It will be seen that Messrs. CuirpenpALE & Povey, of the Park theatre, have 
established an agency for the convenience of managers at the West and South. 
The want of such an agency in this city has long been felt, and we are pleased 
that the two gentlemen named have undertaken to supply it. Their design is 
fully explained in their advertisement, and we will add that their standing in 
the professicn, and as men of business, is a sure pledge that orders entrusted to 
them will be executed with the utmost fidelity and promptitude. 





Theatrical On Dits. 
A small delegation from the Park Theatre in this city are now playing during 
the recess at Bangor, Maine. Wheatley, Gann and Nickinson are among the 
number. We hope they will not be reduced to the shifts of “‘ Toby Tramp” in 


the “ Mummy.” 

At the Tremont, in Boston, Madam Lecomte and Mons. Martin are trying to 
fill the house, but we fear with poor success—‘ Boston folks ” are now licking 
their chops and looking for the announcement of “The Elssler.” At the Na- 
tional Mons. Klishnig is attempting to jwmp into the good graces of the 


audience. 
Yankee Hill and Miss Reynolds are at Buffalo, where they are well 


spoken of. 
At Philadelphia, “‘ The Immortal Fanny” still continues to hold sway over 


all hearts, and captivates even the sober-visaged Quakers with her grace. 

There is no Theatre open in Baltimore, but the Museum heads its advertise- 
ments with “ Tall Attraction’”—Mons. Bihfh, (the Giant)—Doct. Valentine, 
(The Long Islander)—Mr. Downe, (The Yankee)—and Kendall, (The Clarionet 
Player)—all on the same evening. No chickens among them certainly. 

Signora A. De Vellair, prima donna of the opera at Havanna, in company with 
Signor De Begnis, are giving concerts there. 

On Saturday, June 13th, the Camp Street Theatre was closed forever. It is to 
be converted into an Exchange. ‘There was a great muster of its friends on 
the night of its dissolution. Poetry and tears were freely poured furth, but as the 
concluding entertainment was the appearance of “‘ Old Corn Meal” himself on 
his cart, laughter and cabbages finally prevailed. 


English Cheatricals. 


The stars of the French Grand Opera take their annual congé on the Ist of 
June. Madame Dorus Gras has arrived in tuwn from Paris, and was to sing at 
the last ancient Concert, on Friday evening, under the direction of the Archbi- 
shop of York. Ivanoff has entered on his engagement as prima tenore at the Im- 
perial Theatre of the Grand Duke Leopold at Florence. 


With the present week will terminate the performances at Covent-garden 
Theatre and the English Opera House, partially compensated this week by the 
opening of Miss Kelly’s new theatre in Dean-street, Soho, and, next week wholly, 
by that of Drury-lane Theatre, with ‘Concerts d’Eté,” comprising vocal and 
instrumental poe dena under the direction of Mr. Eliason, and Mons. Jullien, 
director cf the Concerts Casino at Paris. 


At her Majesty’s Theatre, to-morrow evening, will be repeated Mozart’s opera 
of “Il Don Giovanni,” with the favorite ballet of “‘ Le Lac Des Fees ;” and, on 
Thursday evening for the benefit of Madame Persiani, will be presented Mozart’s 
popular opera of ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro,” the principal characters by Mesdames 
Grisi, Bellini, and Persiani, and Signori Tamburini, Ricciardi, Morelli, and La- 
blache ; to conclude with the ballet of “La Gitana,” in which Malle. Taglioni 
is to resume her original character. 


At the Prince’s Theatre, this evening, the German company will perform 
Weber's rey of “Der Freischutz,” and on Wednesday, Beethoven’s Grand 
Opera of “ Fidelio.” 

At Covent-garden, to-night, Wednesday, and Friday, the latter being for the 
benefit of Mr. Charles Mathews, and the concluding night of the season, the 
en music) of “ The Merry Wives of Windsor ;” to-morrow, last time, 
I jou T ee ; Ps. F.. ney for the last time, Knowle’s play of 
of “ The Sleeping Be ty.” ing with Planche’s new and splendid extravaganza 

At the Haymarket to-night, Wednesday, Friday, and 

2 eee , y, and Saturday, Sergeant Tal- 
fourd’s new historical of “Glencoe ; or the Fate of ‘ Macdonalds,” 
concluding each night wit! “The Irish Attofney”” and “The Place Hunter ;” 
to-morrow and Thureday, “ The Village Doctor ;* followed on Tuesday by “ The 
Irish Attomey,” “ How to pay the Rent,” and “The Place Hunter ;” and on 
Seay, with “The Attomey,” “His Last Legs,” and “The Place 

unter.” 


At the English Opera House, this evening and during th 
Concerts @ la Musard. g ing the week, Promenade 


At Miss Kelly’s New Theatre, to-night, and during the week, drama 
a “ Sommer se Br aeoM vi “Th Se » Br Wie a 7 Fy her 
origina by Mi y, “ idnight Hour,” the of Flora 

Mina Kelly we whole preceded by an appropriate address, be spoken 2 
y-. 


At the Olympic, which is open for this night only for the benefit of Mr Hal- 
ford, the originator of the Actors’ General volent Fund, will be presented 


nn yr —. “Captain Pro Tem.,” “The Ladies’ Club,” and “The 























At the New Strand, this eveni the week, the Great Wizard of 
the North will give variety to his digital dexterity and mechanical delusions, and 
on Wednesday will have a grand morning performance. 

At the Crown and Anchor, during the week, Mr. Jacobs, illusionist, ventrilo- 
quist, and imprevisitore, will nightly repeat his amusing performances. 
At the Surrey, this and every other evening during the week, ‘“ The Life of 
a Woman ; or, the Curate’s Daughter,” with “ Victorme ; or, the Maid of Paris,” 
and ‘* Everybody’s Relation.” 

At Astley’s every evening during the week, “’The Wars of Wellington,” 
followed by the French Rope-dancers, equestrian feats in the Arena, and “ Lalla 
Rookh : or, the Fire-worshippers.” : 

At the Surrey Zoological Gardens, this evening, in honor, of her Majesty's 
birthday, the “ Eruption of Mount Hecla,” which will be repeated on Thursday 
evening next. 

Musicat PerrorMANCES DURING THE Werx.—On Wednesday Madame Belle- 
ville Oury, the eminent pianist, will give a morning concert ; on Thursday, at 
the Melodists’ Club meeting, Liszt, Ole Bull, and Lazarus, besides a host of vo- 
cal talent will be present ; and on the same evening Mr. Neate will cominence 
his soirée musicales for the season at the Hanover-square Rooms; on Friday 
Benedicts’ morning concert will present all that is eminent and attractive in vo- 
cal and instrumental talent ; and on Saturday morning, at the Hanover-square 
Rooms Miss Dorrell, Mr. W. Dorrell, and Miss Bruce will have a vocal and in- 
strumental concert, led by Mr. Blagrove and conducted by Mr. S. Bennett. 





Her Masesty’s Taratre.—* Otello” was repeated on Saturday evening to 
a full and fashionable audience. The vocal pieces were given with great spirit 
by those unarivalled artistes Grisi, Rubini, and Tamburini. The ballet of“ Le 
Lac des Fees” went off, with, if anything, increased effect. Mdlle. Cerito bounded 
along with her usual elasticity and grace in a series of evolutions perfectly origi- 
aal. Her Majesty and Prince Albert did not honor the theatre with their pre- 
sence, having left town in the early part of the day for Claremont. The Queen 
Dowager’s box was occupied by the Earl and Countess Brownlow and the Ladies 
Cust. The Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, the Princess Augusta, and Prince 
George were present, and remained till the end of the ballet. 


Mevontst’s Ctus.—MM. Liszt, and M. Ole Bull, will dine with the Melodists’ 
Club, on Thursday next. 


Puitnarmonic.—Mr. J. B. Cramer will take a part in one of Mozart's quar- 
tets this evening, at the philharmonic concert, with Messrs. F. Cramer, Moralt, 


and Lindley. 


Ancient Concert.—The rehearsal! of the eighth performance of ancient music 
will take place this morning, under the direction of the Archbishop of York.— 
Conductor, Mr. Bishop; principal singers, Madame Caradori Allan, Mdlle. Nan, 
Miss Edwards, and Madame Treeke Gras; Messrs. Harrison, Hawkins, Brizzi, 
Pearsall, Philips, and Tamburini. London Morning Herald, May 25. 





The Veteran Dowton, 

Father of the British Stage, is about to bid Farewel! to that profession which 
he has adorned for upwards of Fifty Years, by taking a Benefit at Her Majesty's 
Theatre, on Monday, June 8th, under distinguished patronage, for the purpose 
of having a fund for his retirement ; when will be acted, “The Poor Gentle- 
man”; with, for this night only, the following cast of characters—Sir Robert 
Bramble, Mr. Dowton (his last appearance on the stage); Humphrey Dobbins, 
Mr. Bartley; Corporal Foss, Mr. W. Farren; Ollapod, Mr. Harley; Farmer 
Harrowby, Mr. Webster ; Stephen Harrowby, Mr. Meadows ; Sir Charles Crop- 
land, Mr. T. Green; Liewtenant Worthington, Mr. Cooper; Frederick, Mr. Vi- 
ning; Warner, Mr. Granby; Valet, Mr. Fitzjames; Emily Worthington, Miss 
Ellen Tree ; The Honorable Miss Lucretia Mac Tab, Mrs. Glover (by permis- 
sion of Mr. Webster); Dame Harrowby, Mrs. Tayleure; Mary, Mrs. Humby. 
With the original epilogue, by the characters. Immediately after the comedy, 
** A Dramatic Oration ” for the occasion, written and to be spoken by Mr. Sher- 
dan Knowles, introductory to the appearance of all the professional Ladies and 
Gentlemen now in London. In the course of the evening, ‘‘ A Musical Pas- 
ticcio,” under the direction of Mr. T. Cooke; in which will appear, Madame 
Grisi, Madame Dorus Gras, Miss Delcy ; Mr. Braham, Mr. H. Philips, and the 
celebrated German Chorus. To be followed by “ Gretna Green.” Jenkins, Mr. 
Wrench; Betty Finnikin, Miss Kelly.—The committee sit daily, as usual, at the 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, from 11 to 5, for the receipt of donations, and dis- 
posal of boxes and tickets, which may also be had at the Box-office of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre, Opera Colonnade. And they confidently appeal, on both points, 
to the hearts and understandings of all the lovers of Sterling English Comedy 
and Veteran Worth. Prices of Adimission :—Pit tier, private boxes, £4 4s.; 
Grand tier, ditto, £5 5s.; One pair, ditto, £4 4s.; Two pair, private boxes, £3 
3s.; Single Seats, 10s. 6d.; Three pair, private boxes, £2 2s.; Single Scats, 10s. 
6d.; Gallery, private boxes, £) 11s. 6d.; Single Seats, 10s. 6d.; Pit stalls, £1 
Is.; Pit seats, 5s.; Gallery stalls, 5:.; Gallery seats, 3s.—Box-book Keeper, 
Mr. Notter. 

Funp ror Mr. Dowron.—The Committee for receiving Subscriptions on the 
retirement of Mr. Dowton from the Stage, and also conducting his Farewell Be- 
nefit, at her Majesty’s Theatre, on Monday, June 8, 1840, respectfully beg to 
inform the Public that they have been honored with the following subscrip- 
tions :— 

NAMES OF SUBSCRIBERS. 


Her Majesty the Queen.......... £30 0 0/| Richard Shaw, Esq.............. ae 
Her Majesty the Queen Dowager 20 0 0)| James Baber, Esq............-.- 20 00 
H. R. H. Princess Augusta ...... 5 0 0| Edward Gregory, Esq..........-.. ...38 
His Grace the Duke of Beaufort. 20 0 0! Thomas Holland, Esq.>........-. 5 00 
His Grace the Dike of Bedford.. 20 0 0/| G. B. Davidge, Esq........------ 10 10 0 
His Grace the Duke of Northum- PO BN ind cde cle ccvedece 10 00 
OOROUNG ono aie et ei a 20 0 0) John Dawkins, Esq-.-.-.........-.. 5 50 
His Grace the Duke ef Buccleuch 10 0 0)| Tyrone Power, Esq............. 5 00 
Right Hon. Earl Howe........... 5 00 George Farren, Esq...........-- 5 00 
Right Hon. Earl Harrington ..... 10 0 0] Mr. Alderman Birch .........---- 5 00 
Right Hon. Earl Lonsdale ....... ee Oe ee I Roe ocuivnccncsdes 5 00 
Right Hon. Earl Mexborough....- 5 0 0] Charles Greville, Esq.........-.. 10 00 
Right Hon. Earl Cornwallis...... 5 0 0; F. dodgson, Esq................- 10 00 
Count D’Orsay..... NE hee lp Oe 5 0 0{ Chas. Holland, Esq.............- 5 00 
Hight Hon. Viscount Castlereagh 5 5 0/| J. C. Carpue, Hsq.............-- 5 00 
Right Hon. Lord Maryborough... 10 10 0| James Ewing, Esq.........----- 20 00 
Right Hon. Lond Arden .......... 5 0 0| Richard Jones, Esq............-.. § 50 
Right Hon. Lord J, Russell...... 5 00/C M. Westmacott, Esq.......-.. 5 00 
Right Hon. Lord Tenterden,...-. 5 5 0]| Richard Vyner, Esq.............- 3 00 
Right Hon. Lord Leigh .........- 5 0 0) Fred. Pigou, Esq...............- 5 50 
Rizht Hon. Countess Blessington 5 0 0) Robt. Pigou, Esq.............-.- 1100 
Right Hon. Lord Dacre......-.-.- 5 0 0/| S. E. Donne, Esq.............-.- 110 
Hon Augustus Barrington......- 2 00} Mr. Alderman Harmer..........- 10 10 0 
Sir Francis Burdett, Bt., M.P..... 10 0 0] Right Hon. Lord Lonsdale ....... 10 00 
Sir Heary H. Hoare, Bart. ....... 5 0 0{ Right Hon. James Stuart.......- 220 
Sir William Martin .........-.... 3 3 0| Geo. Fuller, Esq............--..- 5 50 
Capt. Meynell, R.N., M.P........ 5 00) Geo. Robins, Esq...........--- oe  § $0 
W.I. Denison, Esq., M.P......-- 5 00/ Capt Marryat..................- 5 00 
R. Ferguson, Esq., M.P........-- 5 00] W. Selwyn, Esq-............-.-.- 5 00 
Mr. Sergeant Talfourd........... 5 00] Richard Beurs, Esq.........-...- 3 00 
Colonel Angerstein...........-.- 2 00] Rophino Lacy, Esq......-....--. 220 
Miss Burdett Coutts..........--- 20 0 0/ Jas. Corry, Esq...............--. 3 30 
Madame G. Grisi................ 5 0 0| Chas. Dickens, Esq............--. 5 50 
EOE sik ccctewuedgeanestne 2 0 0]! Henry Hope, Esq.,M.P. ......... 10 00 
Mrs. Robert Pigou ...........--- 1 10 0} Right Hon. Earl Stamford and 
Mrs. Angerstein............-.--- 2 O00] Warrington ................... 5 00 
Edward Majoribanks, Esq.......- 10 00] Right Hon. Earl Listowel........ 5 00 
W. H. Ainsworth, Esq..........- 5 50) His Grace Duke of Portland..._. 10 00 
Alexander Grant, Esq-..........- 5 00] James Thomson, Esq...--..-...-. s 2° a9 
Benjamin B. Cabbell, Esq peientem we 10 00] Right Hon. Lord Dudley Stuart.. 10 10 0 
J. F. Laporte, Esq. .........--..- 10 0 0|— Angerstein, Esq.............. 1 00 





The Committee sit daily at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, from Eleven to 
Five o'clock, for the receipt of subscriptions and the disposal of Boxes and 
Tickets. Committee-room, stage-door. 





Miss Kelly’s Theatre. 

Last night this new and beautiful little theatre was opened to the public with 
the interesting petite pieces of “Summer and Winter,” “The Sergeant's 
Wife,” and “ The Midnight Hour.” Previous to the commencement of the 
entertainments the strength of the company came forward and sang “ God save 
the Queen,” after which Miss Kelly appeared, led forward by the stage-manager, 
Mr. G. Bennett, and as soon asthe enthusiastic welcome she experienced al- 
lowed her to proceed, delivered the following address in her own simple, graceful, 
and most expressive manner :— 

“ My Friends—After innumerable delays and difficulties—all, at length, over- 
come by intrepid perseverance and patience—I at last present myself before you in 
this little theatre of my own, with the fervent hope of doing some service yet in 
the cause of the English drama, and still devoting myself to an art in which you 
have kindly welcomed me on from my very childhood upwards _I trust you will 
like the mode in which you find me at home—that you will think the portion of 
my house which is devoted to your comfort and reception is so arranged as to 
unite elegance with ease, and fit it for audiences whose minds and hearts are in 
the drama. The stage, and its appointments, are such as will afford us the 
means of giving dialogue a fair chance of being heard, and scenic effects a power 
of being properly produced. Some machinery has been introduced for the order- 
ing of the scenery, which, I shall hope, will, from its merits, receive your appro- 
bation. I am now only taking m step on the path I trust successfully to 
tread. The little fortunes of my and not unlabored life are all in this ven- 

ture ; and I will not easily relax my endeavors to form a dramatic school for 
good acting within the walls of this little theatre. I will not detain you longer ; 

cheer me, my kind friends, in this, my honest purpose. Talented dramatic 

writers are numerous, and clever actors will grow with them. I hope I shall 

svon attach much valuable aid to me and to the cause. Entreating your consi- 

deration on this our ing day, I can but say, what I have had so much reason 
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During the delivery of this address Miss Kelly’s feel; ae ee 
: s Kelly's feelings frequently over 
her, but the earnest plaudits of her auditory as often baie her ¢ Powered 
clusion. Of the three well-known dramas which followed edthen tO the con. 
space to say that Mons. Girard found an admirable representative ott ‘we 
a pag — that Miss Cooper performed his betrothed bride, Emily “we a 
ppreciation of the character, and the contrariety of feelings jin 
plexed her heart first opening toa perceptien of real love. In the ictal . ~ 
Miss Kelly was herself “ The Sergeant’s Wife,” and portrayed her Pie 
heroine with that combination of pathos, energy, and truly feminine fecly,.” 
short, of pure and striking nature, which has rendered her so justly a rm. m 
. . eee - ; aVor; 
with the public. It is impossible for any animated being to avoid being , — 
by the expression of her fears, sorrows, and eventual triumph. _ 
were triumphs indeed, and powerfully manifested in the eympathy of |. 
audience. Again, her playful vivacity and shrewdness as Flora, in, « Th, 
Midnight Hour,” afforded a fine contrast to the depth and sadness of ‘ 
| character of Lisette. The scenery is all new (of course), and presented ve 
truly delightful landscapes and interiors to our eye, which do Mr. Tomi: 
Mr. Pitt great credit indeed. The delicacy and beauty of some of the cma ™ 
tive effects surpass any thing of the kind we have ever witnessed. (jf tiga 
mirable arrangements “ behind the scenes” we have much to say, which w. 
must reserve for another opportunity, but at present we must do the an oy 
Mr. M’Donald Stepheason, the justice to state, that the machinery which or 
adapted for the movement and shifting of the scenes, the wings, the flies he 
display a degree of systematic elegance and efficiency which has no parallel Me 
any other stage. . Morning Post, May 2, : 
Royal Visit to Astley’s Amphitheatre. _ 

Yesterday the Queen and Prince Albert attended a private equestrian perform 
ance at Astley’s Amphitheatre, prepared by command, under the superintey 4 
ence of Mr. Ducrow. Monday was the day originally fixed for the Royal cing 
but on the morning of that day Mr. Ducrow received an intimation throyoh ¢ 
Cavendish that her Majesty would not visit the Amphitheatre until Wednesd 
This afforded more ample time for the completion of the arrangements, and gay, 
increased eclat to the performances. The house, which during the recess has 
been newly painted and decorated, was most brilliantly illuminated, and on thp 
stage appeared a grand allegorical éableau, illustrative of the “ Wars of Wel. 
lington.” ‘The royal box was fitted up in exceeding good taste, without any so. 
geous or gaudy embellishment. The box itself, and the passage leading there, 
were converted into a sort of artificial conservatory, the choicest flowering sliryh. 
and exotics having been expressly provided for the occasion. 

Her Majesty and Prince Albert, attended by their suite, arrived shortly afi; 
three o'clock, in four of the royal carriages, and set down at the box-entrance iy 
the Westminster-road. The Queen and the Prince were received by Mr. Ducroy. 
and Mr. W. West, the manager, both in full dress, under the portico, and cop. 
ducted directly to the royal box. The entire passage was carpeted with crimsoy 
cloth, the walls on either side being ornamented with flags, banners, and othe; 
fanciful devices. When the Queen and her royal consort entered their box, the 
orchestra performed the national anthem. 

The scenes in the circle then commenced, in the course of which the resource 
of Mr. Dacrow’s unrivalled stud were fully developed. An act of horsemanship, 
performed by Mr. Ducrow himself, was the triumph of the exhibition, and elj- 
cited repeated tokens of approval from both her’ Majesty and the Prince, who 
remained until the close of the performance. The royal party left the theatre a 
half-past five o’clock. There was a vast concourse of persons around the house, 
all anxious to catcha glimpse of the royal visitors, who were londly cheered as 
they alighted and returned to their carriage. A large body of the metropolitan 
police was in attendance, and although the pressure was somewhat inconve. 
nient, excellent order was preserved, Morning Chronicle, May 2] 
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Mer Majesty’s Theatre. 

We have expended upon Ines de Castro all the research of our criticism, ha- 
ving even ransacked for the purpose some of the old chronicles of that once he- 
roic and now degraded land of Portugal. Nevertheless, we were anxious to 
near another perlormance of Persiani’s opera, when its intricate harmony hid 
become familiar enough to our ears to enable us to detach from it those themes 
and melodies which are not the inventions, but the spontaneous inspirations of 
composers, and, withal, the source of the greatest and purest triumphs. We, 
however, found nothing last night, to alter in the opinion we formed on the first 
representation of this opera. ‘The more than ordinary zealous exertions of the 
artistes, one the gifted relative, the others the daily companions of the composer, 
filled us with even greater delight than on Saturday. Madame Persiani’s aria 
d'intrata, though by itself a composition of no great merit, was, perhaps, for 
science and feeling, one of the most brilliant efforts of that great singer we ever 
beheld. At one moment her voice appeared as if it were revelling on high with 
the seraphim, and next descending tremulous with feeling, as if it were evoking 
some spirit from the vasty deep. The ensuing cavatina had that requisite 
staccato agility, that feathery lightness, which is her peculiar forte, and in which 
she is perhaps unparalleled. On Rubini, however, devolves the principal bur- 
den, and the most favorable situations for the culling of fresh laurels. In the 
grand duet with Lablache, which we must again pronounce the gem of the opera 
—in ‘he whole of the last act, and particularly in the preghiera and the following 
fine morceau, “ Nell’excesso dei tormenti,” he displayed all the resources of his 
voice and genius. Lablache, ever true to nature, always en scéne, always ren- 
dering to the life every character, from the classic hero to the clodhopper, ap- 
peared to have stimulated Rubini to forsake for a time that listlessness which too 
often conceals his great dramatic powers. The result was beautiful beyond 
measure, and we invite even those who are insensible to Italian music, if such 
unfortunate beings there be, to go and behold the fifth and sixth scenes of the 
second act. It would be but poor praise to say that Rubini and Lablache far 
transcend in them those mannerists, “ tearing passion to tatters,”’ who are called 
tragic actors in our days. Their performance, as well as that of Persiani, eli- 
cited an applause as loud as that which attended their exertions on Saturday, 
and on the fall of the curtain they came forward to receive another tribute of 
admiration. We must confess, however, that the great attraction of the even- 
ing’s entertainments seemed to be the re-appearance of Taglioni. She came 
forward amidst one of the most prolonged explosions of applause that we ever 
witnessed at her Majesty’s Theatre. We were happy to find that a twelve- 
month’s absence, and incessant travelling, and the exertions by which she has 
won so many fresh laurels in two widely distant capitals of Europe, had so little 
impaired the freshness of her looks. If we perceived any change in her person 
it was a slight diminution of embonpoint. The ballet she had selected for her 
rentrée was La Gitana, in which she elicited such enthusiastic approbation in 
last season. We have already so often dwelt upon her beautiful “ Mazurka,” 
and her not less charming ‘“ Gitana,” that we shall merely observe that sae ¢x- 
ecuted those dances last night with as much spirit, agility, and gracefulness as 
ever, the immense applause with which she was first received being repeatedly 
renewed as she swept over the stage. Taglioni may be said to have created 
choregraphy anew as an art, and in that art, up to the present time, her degree 
of excellence has not been attained by any of her younger imitators. She alone 
has comprehended the real object of dancing, which is not to appeal to the 
grosser senses, but to charm by the more refined poetry of motion. In her we 
find combined the beauty of attitudes, the softness of contours, with agility, 
suppleness, and an exquisite musical feeling to which all her movements ate 
subordinate. By the latter she is nut only led to execute her steps with mat- 
vellous precision, but under its inspiration she performs wonders of novelty, 
which the spectator, and even herself, do not foresee. The absence of all cold 
affectation, of all effort and strained positions, and the closest imitation of 2 
ture in the most eccentric feats, are but a few of the qualities of Taglioni. In 
all that she executes there is something ideal and erial, so striking that she 8p- 
peared rather to float upon the air than to gravitate on earth like a common 
mortal. But, of all the merits of this eminent dancer, far the most transcen- 
dent is that exquisite modesty which never forsakes her, and the absence of all 
those mean cozening tricks by which other members of the same sisterhood en 
deavor to captivate the suffrages of the public. The opera was crowded, al- 
though we should have wished to have seen in certain regions more of the 
élite of society. It was well that it was announced on the bills that no orders 
were admitted, for we should certainly not have suspected it, on casting 4 glance 
over the pit. The absence of many elegant amateurs was no doubt produced 
by their being absorbed with preparations for the great field-day of the morrow. 


Morning Post, June 24. 
Ee 





—_— ——— 
A Goop One.—A Western editor gives the following as the most approved 
mode of killing ‘ fleas’ in those parts :—Place the animal on a smooth board and 
hedge him in with putty ; then read him an account of all the railroad and 
steamboat accidents which have happened in the last twelve months. As 820" 
as he becomes so frightened as not to be able to stir, draw out his teeth, and 
will starve to death. 
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